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It’s SIGN TIME IN KIWANIS 


Spring is the proper time to install signs 


on the highways leading into your city. 


The cost is low considering the benefits 
which are derived. The visitors appre- 


ciate them and you add to your own 


club's prestige. 


THEY ARE 

Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel —single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by Ix!!/, 
inch anale iron, emblem in 
three colors. Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 


These signs are for permanent installation. 


Order one or more—for all the roads leading into your city. 


KIWANIS HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 





no attention for a number of years. They're good! 


x*ek* 


Kiwanians know where and when you meet. 


LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 
inches to provide name of 
place and time of meet- 
ing. Price, F. O. B. Chi- 
cago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6x 18 
inches to provide name of 
city or town. Price, F. O. 
B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of |8 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 


e with 
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Chicago... $9.00 


Price com 
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plates, F. O. B. 


Put them in and they will need 


Let visiting 
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ALL KIWANIS NIGHT 
June 19 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 25-July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


THE COVER 


Spring plowing will take place in a great 
many sections of the country during 
April. Scenes such as the one depicted 
on the cover are evidences that spring 
has come to most of the continent. 
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The Family 
t The 


Crossroads 


By DR. ALBERT D. HEIST 


Chairman, New York District Committee on Better 
Home Environment 


M@ Splendid results being secured through activities 

of newly created committee and Kiwanians of New 
York State feel proud of recognition being given their 
efforts. Seek means to re-establish a sense of security. 


T THE present time there are many complications 
in our social and economic system, which react 
very disastrously upon groups and individuals. 
The world seeks peace and security. If universal 

peace and happiness existed in the world today, there 
would be little need for the many and varied programs 
for the alleviation of human distress. 

From a psychological point of view, we recognize a feel- 
ing of general depression, a willingness to work, but in- 
ability to secure work, and a morbid fear concerning se- 
curity as to the future. This condition appears to be 
very extensive. 

From an economic viewpoint, we notice worn clothing, 
evidence of insufficient and poorly balanced rations, over- 
crowded family conditions, poorly heated and ill-ventilated 
quarters, unpaid bills and other evidences of deprivation. 

Indeed, we are living today in a world of chaos, con- 
fusion and distress. On every hand signs of impending 
disorder are evident. Humanity is harassed, and com- 
pellingly directs its energies and substance into wasteful 
channels, seeking means to re-establish a sense of security. 

One inevitable consequence of all these conditions has 
been the shattering of many forms of the older established 
customs and ideas of home life. The ancestral mode of 
behavior in the average family has changed and it has 
evidently had this change forced upon it. The mere fact 
of change in family conduct and experience does not neces- 
sarily spell degeneration, for the character of the domestic 
function must of necessity readjust itself constantly to 
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keep pace with the rapidly moving events of these times. 
So much has happened in human experience outside the 
family that it is but reasonable to assume that some 
changes must of necessity occur within the family. How- 
ever, this revolution in the manner of living, conduct 
and ideas has been but dimly realized. Of late, certain 
definite repercussions have been recognized and attention 
directed towards that end. 

Kiwanis clubs are naturally interested in the changing 
phases in this rapidly moving world, and aim to investigate 
those forces of reaction and retrogression on the one 
hand and of progress on the other, which play so impor- 
tant a part in our present-day civilization. We are all 
on the whole helpless victims of certain reactionary forces 
except that we arm ourselves with some degree of funda- 
mental understanding. However, Kiwanis endeavors to 
draw to its support the finest forces in the community, 
which aid in the course leading to progress, peace and 
prosperity. Certain repercussions of the status quo, de- 
serve investigation and should inspire a greater degree of 
sympathetic understanding. 


The Home and Unemployment 
For some time there has been growing a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with prolonged unemployment. The effect 
on the families of the men, who are unemployed, is be- 
coming quite marked, and has resulted in various types 
of upheavals in the home. It has become necessary in so 
many cases to appeal to the community agencies offering 
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relief for means of subsisting. The 
majority of this group are not charity 
seekers, nor are they accustomed to 
the humility of asking for assistance. 
This resentment has in many instances 
resulted in a loss of morale and self- 
respect. Here we may note that the 
eventual reaction—a serious psycho- 
logical situation arises—general irrita- 
bility, fear, unhappiness, loss of inter- 
est and above all the inability to com- 
prehend what is the cause. These at- 
titudes are but symptoms of an un- 
satisfactory mental health during 
times of unemployment and such at- 
titudes are especially noted in the un- 
employed fathers and mothers. The 
grim albatross of fear, worry, uncer- 
tainty and insecurity continually sits 
upon the sail of ambition, for the 
purpose and goal of life which was 
built around the welfare of the chil- 
dren is shattered in that home. The 
hope to provide for the offspring those 
opportunities that will permit them to 
lift themselves to hoped-for social and 
economic levels, is thwarted, and do- 
mestic security is threatened by forces 
beyond parental control. This is bound 
to result in emotional unbalance. And 
what is the effect on the children in 
such homes? It is obvious that as a 
result of various emotional conditions 
in the home, the domestic atmosphere 
becomes permeated with destructive 
forces and expressions. The sense of 
moral surrender, due to stifled ambi- 
tion, is bound to rob parents of their 
individualism. The effects of unem- 
ployment are disastrous to parent, to 
child and to the home. The moral and 
social radiations from that home cer- 
tainly have very little to contribute 
towards the high moral standard of 
the community. 


The Home and the Father 


Human nature is a strange com- 
modity. It is typical of the average 
human being to blame others for 
troubles visited upon himself. In many 
families the father, by virtue of his 
traditional, exalted station, as the 
“head” of the family, is naturally the 
logical person to blame for economic 
shortcomings. On the other hand, the 
“head” of the family is compelled to 
invent ways and means to retain his 
position in the family and consequent- 
ly places the blame on the other fel- 
low, who might have been some super- 
visor or executive at some industrial 
or commercial plant, where the father 
was previously employed. 

Thus, the breadwinner of the home 
may become depressed and develop 
feelings of inferiority, and the chil- 
dren, all too frequently, may become 
hostile toward him, for they feel they 
are cheated and denied their rightful 
privileges. Tension between parent 
and child may ensue, and consequently 
parental control will eventually be lost. 
Every member in the family may be 
unable to meet emotionally this long 


“The grim albatross of fear, worry, uncertainty 
and insecurity continually sits upon the sail of 
ambition.”’ 
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economic crisis. The result is obvious. 
The home, considered under normal 
conditions as a place of security and 
freedom, now experiences a situation 
where the strong cohesive family ties 
no longer exist, and each one seeks 
consolation and satisfaction in the 
world outside, with a growing hostility 
toward society in general, 

When the solidarity and unity of 
the home are gone, the savings used up, 
insurance policies lapsed, the home 
mortgaged to the limit, security gone 
—and the father’s presence daily in 
the home, a source of irritation to wife 
and children—then may come the feel- 
ing of futility and despair. As a last 
resort, the father may drift into a 
seclusive and self-centered attitude or 
resort to alcohol as a means of con- 
solation. In such cases we may readily 
find the elements out of which com- 
munism and un-American “isms” are 
born, for the home, that bulwark of 
hope, has become a mere shadow of its 
former self, and contributes to condi- 
tions which blast the national hope of 
peace and tranquility. 


Un-American Doctrines and the Homes 

No thorough-going, loyal Christian 
citizen can dare to be indifferent to 
the insidious propaganda that is flour- 
ishing today, with its devastating effect 
upon the homes of our land. Accord- 
ing to some recent investigations it has 
been revealed that there are over 300 
communistic periodicals and magazines 
printed in many languages and circu- 
lated daily and weekly throughout this 
continent. This literature must ulti- 
mately reach the home, where the 
younger minds are permitted to peruse 
it. In addition, from authoritative 
sources we learn that there are more 
than 36 national communistic youth 
movements within our borders, with 
fully a dozen atheistic societies oper- 
ating, persistently inculcating the doc- 
trine of defiance to organized church, 
and denominational effort, the state 
and its institutions. 

Where are these papers and maga- 
zines read? Is it in the store, the shop, 
in the street or in the market place? 
Where do the atheistic ideas and com- 
munistic theories find a fertile soil? 
With a fair degree of imagination one 
may readily find an answer. May we 
expect to find it in a well-established, 
economically sound, Christian home? 

That smug feeling of moral security 
and religious satisfaction may not rest 
upon a very secure foundation. Our 
perverse failure to take to heart the 
vital and disastrous events in Europe 
today may result in serious conse- 
quences here in our own country. 
These are serious facts for us to con- 
sider. If we wish to sustain the in- 
tegrity of our democratic institutions 
and ideals, we must be aware of con- 
ditions world-wide as they involve us. 
We may be called some day to face a 
deplorable and disastrous situation, a 
force too powerful to subdue, a con- 
dition too horrible to contemplate. All 
“isms” embodying imported, godless, 
economic, social and political ideas, 
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have no place in our American life, 
and should never be permitted to in- 
fluence our homes. Neither can we 
stand idly by in self-satisfied indiffer- 
ence. 


The Home and the Law 


The Juvenile Court offers us some 
interesting facts, for since its estab- 
lishment, we have learned that there is 
a changed public attitude toward chil- 
dren in the home. A new definition 
of their legal status has been created. 
Now that public officials have been 
given power to enforce the respon- 
sibilities of parents, the meaning of 
parental obligation has been enlarged. 
Interest in all matters concerning the 
home which affect the welfare of the 
child has been greatly quickened in 
recent years. 

It brings to our consciousness, how- 
ever, the appalling fact, that since a 
larger public interest in Young Amer- 
ica has been manifested, we have 
learned that poverty and deprivation 
in the home greatly inhibit the feelings 
of parental sympathy and _ interest. 
Families living below the poverty line, 
who in their struggle for existence, 
suppress the instinct of protectiveness, 
frequently regard the child not as an 
asset, but an economic liability. Thus 
the home is no longer a focus of hu- 
man endeavor and interest, and the 
child becomes an easy prey to com- 
munity influences which may shape the 
destiny of its career. These unfortu- 
nate ones may fail to approach the 
real problems of life, and develop an 
abnormal social interest. In striving 
for self-preservation, in traveling from 
defeat to victory, the child may sur- 
mount obstacles and overcome per- 
sonal difficulties, with ways and means, 
established under conditions of “gang’’ 
law. Thus the deprived boys or girls 
may readily transfer their affections to 
the “gang”? and will adopt petty crim- 
inal practices in an environment, little 
understood by those -who have not 
tasted poverty or deprivation. Poverty 
always offers opportunities for a mis- 
taken interpretation of life. A child 
reared in a poor family too frequently 
meets social prejudice outside the 
home. Acquainted with the depriva- 
tions, sorrows and trials of home life, 
the child may be compelled very early 
in life to help in sustaining the eco- 
nomic needs. Later in meeting people 
who lead easy lives, and who can buy 
anything they desire, the feeling takes 
possession that such privileged ones 
have no more right to indulgence than 
they, the under-privileged children, 
have. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the number of criminals is so high in 
the big cities, where there are very 
noticeable extremes of poverty and lux- 
ury. This reveals another community 
problem. 


The Home and Child Health 


So frequently the feeling of inferior- 
ity on the part of a child in the home 
may be centered around some physical 
defect or some organic deficiency. All 


physical or organic deficiencies must be 
met primarily by definite methods of 
individual education aiming to establish 
definite mental compensations, for if a 
child is burdened with some physical 
imperfection, it is inclined to become 
interested in himself alone, a self-pity- 
ing, introspective type. If there is not 
some effort instilled to develop an inter- 
est in others, such a child may become 
an ostracized individual and a public 
charge. 

In many poor families, where chil- 
dren are physically handicapped, the 
problem of directing and sustaining 
desire and will toward economic inde- 
pendence cannot be readily managed. 
A child’s development is much less com- 
plicated if he is directed toward some 
congenial occupation—his natural birth- 
right—which he is encouraged to pur- 
sue in later life. Too frequently the 
child of the poorer homes, when physi- 
cally handicapped, is not sufficiently 
encouraged to undertake some form of 
training leading to an occupation in 
adult life. This is undoubtedly due to 
some lack of parental forethought, ow- 
ing to handicaps resulting from limited 
knowledge of vocational possibilities, or 
to the limitation of means to acquire 
those elements, books or material, to 
develop the genius within, to supply 
the inner urge with materials and 
privileges to develop creative possibili- 
ties. Every effort should be made to 
discover the innate interest of the physi- 
cally handicapped child, and to foster 
influences brought to bear to encourage 
any latent talent. In this effort the 
community has a _ responsibility, and 
every privileged citizen should aid in 
this service to further movements for 
training schools, technical schools and 
adult education for the benefit of the 
physically under-privileged. 

It is fortunate that in so many com- 
munities there are organizations—na- 
tional, state, civic or social—that are 
giving relief mitigating human want 
and misery. Many are rendering a 
splendid service in combating the worst 
effects of the present crisis on every 
front. 

Many communities are wisely empha- 
sizing the “Work Relief” as part of 
their unemployment programs. The 
continued uncertainty and anxiety are 
however, preying upon the best elements 
of being. The general drift appears to 
be toward pauperism and malcontent- 
ment. Efficiency and self-esteem in 
many cases are threatened. The com- 
munity responsibility to the home, 
school, and church is greater than we 
can estimate. The mere act of talking 
about it will not serve our fellowmen. 
It is in action where imperative duty 
lies. 


Can Kiwanis Build? 


There is no magic formula or panacea 
for the social and economic ills of to- 
day. No general rules can be given to 
sustain our homes on a solid-rock nor- 

(Turn to page 255) 


“The child becomes an easy prey to community 
influences which may shape the destiny of its 
career.”’ 
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Do You Know Your Own Signature? 


. would not be difficult to obtain your 
| signature on a document that subse- 

quently would turn out to be a will, 
a deed, a promissory note, or some oth- 
er important legal paper that you had 
seen. 


All that 


never 
is necessary is to obtain 
your signature on some paper such as 
a memorandum, letter, or other docu- 
ment. One so inclined may then erase 
all of the writing except your signa- 
ture, so that he now has your genuine 
signature with writing space available 
above it. 

The perpetrator may now write in 
above your signature a promissory note, 
a receipt in full for some obligation, 
or even a deed to your property. Usu- 
ally he can find witnesses to sign the 
document and later swear that they 
were present and witnessed you sign it. 

If the original document was written 
in pencil, it may be erased with an or- 
dinary rubber, art gum, or other abra- 
sive. Some persons think that the use 
of an indelible pencil is a protection 
against erasure. This is a fallacy. It 
is not particularly difficult to erase or- 
dinary indelible pencil writing. Such 
writing takes on indelible qualities only 
after it is moistened. 

If the original writing is in ink it 
may be removed by erasure, by abra- 
sion by chemicals. Most kinds of 
inks can bleached colorless with 
chemical ink eradicators which may be 
purchased at almost any stationery 
store, 

However, if you are as accommodat- 
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By CLARK SELLERS 


Examiner of Questioned Documents; Past Presi- 
dent, Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California 


Los angeles, March 22, 1928, 


DEMAND, 


order of Joseph Oliver Pyper, or his order, 


I promise to pay to 
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necessary to make any erasure at all, 
because you would sign your name far 
enough below the last line of writing 
to allow the perpetrator to cut off the 
paper immediately below the last line of 
writing and have sufficient space left 
to write two or three lines above your 
signature. Two lines are ample to write 
a receipt, a promissory note, or a will. 
Many persons are even more accom- 
modating and sign one or two inches 
below the last line of writing, leaving 
enough space to allow several lines to 
be written in above their genuine sig- 
natures. 





misuse of your signature in this manner 
is to write your signature up close to 
the last line of writing. Better yet, 
sign your name so that one or more 
of the high letters of your signature 
crosses over the last line of writing. 
Thus, no blank space would be left and 
if one attempted to erase the writing 
above your signature it would be neces- 
sary to erase the part of your name 
that crossed the last line of writing. 
Most of us are very careless of what 
we sign and where we sign. An ex- 
pensive law suit, however, may serve 
to remind us that normally we are 
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is written above our signatures. A 
great deal of litigation could be avoided 
and thousands of dollars saved to the 
rightful owners if people were more 
careful what documents they signed 
and more careful of what they did with 
documents after they were signed. 

One of my Kiwanis friends suggested 
that I should write some practical warn- 
ings to assist business men in prevent- 
ing misuse of genuine signatures. I 
did so, and mailed them to my friends. 
These suggestions are as follows: 

Do not sign any document until 
you understand its contents. 








One of the safeguards against the legally responsible for everything-that (Turn to page 248) 
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MM Above: One of the fraudulent promissory 
notes bearing Mrs. Harriman’s genuine sig- 
mature. She never saw this note until it was 
presented in court; therefore she denied her 
signature. She had signed this paper when it 
was an option to lease her property. The paper 
was trimmed top, bottom, and at left. Observe 
bottom of ‘‘J’’ missing. Compare this photo- 
graph with that of form before being trimmed 


W@ Right: An option_form like those Mrs. 

Harriman signed. Observe the arrangement 

so that a blank space will be available above 

the signature when signed at the bottom of the 
paper. 
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under ruled lines on glass, which show that 


Alleged will of Hanks photographed 


Veins - j the clause reading ‘‘and I also request At my 
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eraser w2s used to erase some ink writing. The 
significant added clause was written after the 
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geography hour in the Cleveland, 

Ohio, public schools. In 108 class- 
rooms, 5,300 fourth-grade pupils look 
expectantly toward radio receivers on 
front walls. A ten-year-old boy with a 
stack of lantern slides sits at a pro- 
jection machine in each room, in each 
hangs a white screen near a large map. 

Teachers glance at printed instruc- 
tions, count the “visual aids” on their 
desks. There is no whispering, no foot 
shuffling. Pupils wait excitedly for a 
lesson they know will be fun. 

Fourth-grade Cleveland is studying 
Italy, so out of 108 loud-speakers floats 
the sound of a piano, playing “O Sole 
Mio,” then “Santa Lucia.” Teachers 
identify the songs, point to the maps, 
saying, “This one was written here, 
this there.” 

The music fades, and a cheerful voice 
on the radio . a voice chosen from 
scores of teacher-applicants because 
of its tone, its enthusiasm and diction 

. says, “Good morning, children!” 

“Good morning!” 5,300 eager young 
Clevelanders reply, and for fifteen min- 
utes classroom teachers, using educa- 
tion’s newest tools, teach geography in 
a way it never has been taught before. 

The radio voice, reading from a pre- 
pared script, guides the lesson, times it, 
integrates its parts, asks questions, 
gives directions. Does it relieve those 
hundred and eight teachers, in the hun- 
dred and eight rooms, of individual re- 
sponsibility or authority? It does not. 

Cleveland alone instructs directly 
over the air from the first radio station 
in the world owned and operated by a 
public school system, in contrast to 
hundreds of public schools which use 
radio merely to supplement regular les- 
sons. But Miss Smith or Miss Brown 


T ecoerap Y morning at 9:45 is radio- 
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“‘The radio voice explains, ‘Men cut the marble into huge blocks and move it slowly down the moun- 
tain sides.’ ”’ 


must still be right there at her desk. 
The voice from the air is a super-in- 
structor ... the 1939 version of the old- 
time visiting supervisor, let us say... 
who brings to all teachers, good and 
bad, in their own classrooms, the meth- 


leveland Makes 
It “Four R’s” 









By KARL DETZER 


@ A radio voice guides the lesson, 
times it, integrates its parts, asks 

uestions and gives directions in 
this plan of an ultra-modern pub- 
lic school system. 





ods and experience of experts in each 
field. According to Cleveland authori- 
ties, it ““vitalizes” lessons. 

By this they mean that Miss Jones 
and ten-year-old Johnny can’t just sit 
back and listen; that skillful radio 
treatment enlivens even the dullest sub- 
ject, even the dullest teacher, even the 
dullest child. Each carefully planned 
second, each brief pause, gives Johnny 
and Miss Jones each some specific task 
to do, some question to ask or answer, 
some appropriate object in the school- 
room to observe, touch, taste or smell. 

In fact, Cleveland teachers say that 
they are busier under the radio system 
than ever before, with the 33,000 chil- 
dren, 48 per cent of all elementary pu- 
pils, who receive radio lessons. 

The fourth-grade boys and girls are 
studying the Italian marble quarries at 
Carrara on the Tuesday morning we 
visit a class. The radio voice explains, 
“Men cut the marble into huge blocks 
and move it slowly down the mountain 
sides.” 

A projection machine clicks and on 
white screens in this room and 107 oth- 
ers, children see photographs of men 
doing exactly that. 

“Those mountains in the distance are 
the Apennines,” the radio continues. 
“Your teacher will show you on the map 
just where they are.” 

All the Miss Joneses and Miss Browns 
pick up pointers and turn to their 108 
maps. When the voice distinctly enunci- 
ates “Quarry,” “Quarries,” “Quarry- 
ing,” they hold aloft cardboard squares 
on which all the little Johnnies and 
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Susies in Cleveland see the words, print- 
ed.in large block letters. 

“A boy will go to the blackboard,” the 
voice directs, and pauses for ten sec- 
onds, while in rooms all over the city a 
teacher decides which lad will be hon- 


ored today for it is an honor to 
take even a minor part in a radio broad- 
cast. The voice continues, “The boy 
will print the word ‘Carrara.’ ” 

When the boy has returned to his 
seat, there comes the question: “Where 
have you seen marble used?” 

A dozen small hands shoot up. 

“You, Johnny,” Miss Jones says, de- 
ciding quickly; for the loudspeaker will 
be going on to something else in five, 
ten, or twenty seconds . whatever 
length of time earlier experiments have 
proved necessary, not for the average 
pupil but the one slower than average 

. and in the interval she must correct 
Johnny’s answer, if wrong; must make 
a note to review the point after the 
broadcast. 

Johnny stands up soberly, says dis- 
tinctly in a voice that even in the fourth 
grade has begun to copy enunciation 
from the radio, “We use marble in the 
washroom.” 

“Right,” 
Susie.” 

“In Terminal Tower,” Susie replies. 

“That is correct,” Miss Jones agrees, 
and just in time, for the radio begins to 
speak immediately. It directs her to 
pass out the “visual aids’ from her 
desk; in this room they happen to be 
a marble paperweight from the princi- 
ple’s office and a marble figurine 
brought in from the art department. 
Children crowd around them, touch 


Miss Jones nods. “You, 


them, comment on them. 

When, after fifteen minutes and for- 
ty-five seconds, the radio signs off, Miss 
Jones must continue the topic for fifteen 
minutes more. 

Already in the radio quarter-hour, 
the fourth-grade pupils have answered 
twenty-nine questions shot at them by 
the loudspeaker, obeyed seven distinct 
directions for work with their hands, 
studied five photographic slides, learned 
eight new words. In addition to old- 
fashioned geography, the broadcast has 
brought them into personal contact with 
Italian music, Italian architecture and 
art, with spelling, English and a skill- 
ful dramatic reading by a trained voice. 
Another day these same children have 
heard Italian opera, sung by an Italian 
opera star, and for good measure, an ac- 
tual transcription of Mussolini’s voice. 

Radio education is not new. It was 
unheard of, however, in 1924 when the 
music department of the Cleveland pub- 
lic schools decided to try it in a few 
classrooms. Most music teachers scoffed, 
many were filled with righteous fury. 
But after three years, when tests 
proved that radio pupils progressed 
faster than others, a few cities fol- 
lowed Cleveland’s example. 

All of them did as Cleveland did... 
used radio time lent by commercial 
broadcasting stations. Slowly the idea 
spread. Social studies, history, English 
joined music as radio subjects. Be- 
cause station licenses are based in part 
on “dissemination of knowledge,” sta- 


tions and networks were anxious to 
help. 
Cleveland for fifteen years kept 


abreast of the progress of radio educa- 
tion, last fall pioneered again, as first 
city in the United States to establish 
its own school broadcasting system, first 
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to make radio the solid skeleton rather 
than the appendage of its curriculum. 
Broadcasts of lessons began last Octo- 
ber. 

In 1937 the Federal Government allo- 
cated twenty-five ultra-high frequency 
bands to educational experiment. C“eve- 
land was first to apply for one, first to 
meet exacting requirements, first to go 
on the air. New York and Minneapo- 
lis public school systems and six col- 
leges and universities followed, but none 
except New York is approaching actual 
broadcasts. All are watching the 
Cleveland experiment eagerly. 

Watching it, too, are a hundred other 
cities which have no immediate inten- 
tion of building their own stations. 
Many educators in Chicago, Indianap- 
olis, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Roches- 
ter and Detroit are making extensive 
use of radio in one form or another, 
but prefer other methods to Cleveland’s 
direct teaching. There is indeed, some- 
thing approaching a controversy over 
radio educational technique. 

William B. Levenson, 31-year-old di- 
rector of the Cleveland plan says, “AlI- 
ready we can see the difference. Not 
in the percentage of children who pass 
examinations . it will be years be- 
fore we have such figures ... but in 
the better all-round teaching we get, 
even after the radio is turned off.” 

Hundreds of Cleveland teachers 
agree. Radio is not compulsory for 
any of them, but fewer than one per 
cent who have tried it are willing to go 
back to old methods. 

H. M. Buckley, assistant to Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Lake in the Cleve- 
land schools points out, “The average 
teacher simply can’t be an expert in 
all subjects. Who in any school is 

(Turn to page 251) 





“Children are photographed in dramatic situations illustrating safety, and these pictures eventually 
become lantern slides.’’ 
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UBLIC and published statements 

have been made by President Roose- 

velt, Secretary Morgenthau and 
Secretary Hopkins relative to the ad- 
ministration’s promises to codperate 
with business to the fullest extent in 
order to bring about industrial recov- 
ery and greater prosperity. 

If, as we firmly believe, these men 
mean what they have said publicly we 
can look forward to a period of sound 
business progress and prosperity par- 
ticularly if the business men of the 
country will also codéperate with the 
administration to the fullest extent. 

In respect to the one promise alone, 
that no new taxes will be levied, and 
that every effort will be made to elim- 
inate those taxes which at present act 
as a detriment to business progress, 
there is sufficient hope to warrant the 
belief that prosperity will come quick- 
ly, if changes embracing the following 
important sections of the present fed- 
eral tax law are brought about quickly. 

1. Reduce the highest brackets of 
tax on incomes to not more than 55% 
including the normal tax. This would 
immediately release millions of dollars 
for investment in industrial enterprises. 

2. Remove the present normal tax on 
dividends, making them subject to sur- 
tax only as they always were in all 
years prior to 1936. To subject divi- 
dends to normal tax renders such in- 
come subject to double taxation as div- 
idends are first subject to the corporate 
income tax. Such revision would also 
encourage many millions to flow back 
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A Way To Prosperity 


into industrial investment and start the 
wheels of progress moving. 

8. Return all capital gains and 
losses to the simple tax of the 12%% 
bracket which was used successfully for 
several years and met the approval of 
all investors. This would encourage 
general trading in capital assets and 
better movement of capital goods. 

1. Remove the $2000 limitation on 
corporate capital losses. This also to 
encourage free trade in capital assets. 

5. Amend the laws generally to tax 
only realized income which means abil- 
ity to pay, eliminating all taxes on the- 
oretical income. 

6. Find a way to tax municipal bond 
income and income from states and 
municipalities—but include such taxes 
only for a period of three years, be- 
cause if permanent such taxes would 
interfere seriously with the ability of 


Through 


Tax Revision 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE 


Tax Consultant and Member, Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia 


states and municipalities to float bond 
issues except at high interest rates, 
which would in the end be quite as ex- 
pensive to the average taxpayer. 

7. Amend Social Security law so 
that the small business man not in- 
corporated may pay himself a salary 
the same as if he had a corporation 
and thus be privileged to obtain Social 
Security benefits if he should fail in 
business or be unemployed or disabled. 
The present law discriminates between 
officers owning a corporation and part- 
ners of a partnership or owners of a 
single proprietorship concern. The lat- 


@ Well-known business expert 
through address before Phila- 
delphia club gives views on pos- 
sibilities of industrial recovery. 


ter, however, contribute taxes on em- 
ployees just the same. The result being 
that an independent proprietor or part- 
nership must pay high social security 
taxes but is prohibited from any old 
age or employment benefits themselves. 
Yet a corporation of the same size pay- 
ing the same taxes on employees may 
have all of its owners and officers fully 
insured under the act. 

8. The highest estate tax brackets 
should be reduced to about 50% to save 
the destruction of capital invested in 
estates and to permit a greater degree 
of security to heirs. 

The above suggestions if put into 
effect would do much to bring about the 
much needed industrial prosperity and 
from such increased business activity 
and profits sufficient additional tax rev- 
enue should be forthcoming to offset any 
decreased rates or burdensome features, 
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My Personal Page 


SPEAKING OF TILES 


should have been a Pullman porter on an observation 
car. 

Or maybe I should have been an observer in one of those 
towers the Forest Service erects to look for forest fires. 

I am a natural born observer. I can stop in the street 
any time and for half an hour at a stretch observe a crew 
of men hoisting a safe up to the nineteenth floor of an 
office building. I can lean against the barrier and for 
hours watch a steam shovel excavating for a foundation. 

Particularly do I like to watch a skilled craftsman of 
any kind do his work. There is a certain amount of envy 
in it, because I was never skillful at doing things with my 
hands. 

Once we made an addition to our house. I spent most 
of the time watching the various mechanics doing their 
work. Down in our part of the country, many of the roofs 
are of tile. I think the nicest tile roofs are made of old 
Cuban handmade tiles, so that was what we were using. 

These tiles are of red clay, almost a yard long, and half 
cylindrical in form. They look like a drain pipe split in 
half. When the tile man was getting ready to put them on 
the roof,I observed that he was sorting over the piles of 
tiles with considerable care. At first I thought he was 
selecting the tints, as they were not all the same color. 

Later I discovered that no two of those tiles were exactly 
the same size. He was selecting tiles which would fit into 
each other. Of course I asked about it, and he told me why 
the tiles vary in size and shape. 

These tiles really are handmade over in Cuba. The native 
who makes them kneads his mud until it is the consistency 
of dough. Then he rolls it out flat like a woman rolling out 
a batch of biscuit dough. 

When he gets it of uniform thickness, he takes a knife 
and cuts it the right length and width for a finished tile. 
Next he bends the tile over his bare leg between his thigh 
and his knee. That’s where the variation comes in. If he 
is a big, fat, overfed native, we get a big tile. If he isa 
thin little native, we get a small tile! 

The tiles are then laid out and sun dried, and afterwards 
baked in a kiln. These kilns, the tile man told me, are 
pretty much individual kilns, and as they are fired with 
wood, some of the tiles are closer to the fire and get black- 
ened; others a bit farther away come out mottled, and the 
ones farthest away come out in various shades of red. 

The tile man went over the lot and laid out the little 
native tiles in one pile, the medium-sized native tiles in 
another pile, and the big native tiles in a third one. Then 
he cross-piled them also, so that the colors would blend 
nicely when the roof was complete. 

Some of my neighbors have roofs made of machinemade 
tiles which are much more perfect than the tiles on my 
roof, but the defects in the handmade tiles give the effect 
that all hand work gives, of being more beautiful because 
of those very defects. 

I noticed also that the big native tiles were the ones the 
roof man put on the ridge pole on top of the roof, and the 
least colorful tiles he put on the first row next to the roof. 


Tae more I think about it, the more certain I am that I 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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These are laid with the concave side up, and the other tiles 
are laid over the joint with the convex side up. These are 
the ones which show on the roof. 

I have gone into considerable detail about all this because 
the other day the president of my Kiwanis club was setting 
up his committees and arranging his men for the year’s 
work. 

He picked out his men in much the same way that the 
tile man picked his tiles. 

First he selected the big men who like to show off, and 
who have a lot of color, and used them to head up his club 
offices and committees. These were the big native Ki- 
wanians who made up the ridge pole and showed up most. 

Next to them he blended in size and personality the mem- 
bers of his various committees so that they would harmonize 
and make a nice showing for the club. I suppose these were 
the medium-sized native Kiwanians. 

But down under all these, he put a lot of plain native 
Kiwanians. They do not show off to a good advantage; 
they are not pulpit thumpers or flag wavers; they do not 
make great speeches and put on a lot of dog, but just as the 
less colorful native tiles are the solid foundation which 
holds up the whole roof on my house, so also are these less 
flashy Kiwanians the very foundation on which the whole 
superstructure of Kiwanis is built, and without whom there 
would be no Kiwanis. 

Just as every one of those tile-making natives over in 
Cuba makes his own impression on the tiles he turns out, 
so also does every member of Kiwanis leave his impression 
on our organization. 

Just as that roof needed big flashy tiles, medium tiles 
and small ones, needed red and mottled and dark tiles to 
blend and make the roof more colorful, so also does Ki- 
wanis need big, colorful men to head up the organization, 
and all the other men to back up these men to make Ki- 
wanis what it is today. 

The ridge pole Kiwanians may make all the speeches and 
get all the applause, but it must be said that while the solid 
foundation Kiwanians might get along without the big boys, 
the big boys certainly could not get very far without the 
larger group who compose the very groundwork which sup- 
ports the whole organization. 

The foundation Kiwanians are the ones who get out and 
do the work of the organization. They are the ones who 
do the big brother work for the under-privileged young- 
sters. They are the ones who dig down in their pockets 
when money is needed to help along some Kiwanis project. 
They are the boys you find at the wheel of the car which is 
driving some crippled child to a clinic, or a group of tene- 
ment children to a fresh air camp. 

Kiwanis is the mortar which holds the whole group to- 
gether to do good work—the big boy speechmaking on the 
roof top, the less colorful man doing his share and more, 
and the modest, unobtrusive fellow who works hard and 
expects no credit for doing so. And they are all having 
fun, because doing a good job well is always fun! 

I could go on, but my neighbor has just started to cut his 
lawn, and I have a couple of hours of observing to do. .... 
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Fishermen's Memorial in Gloucester, designed by Leonard P. 
Craske, is a permanent memorial to the fishermen of Gloucester 
who have lost their lives at sea. 


The Glamour 
of Gloucester 


By LAWRENCE J. HART 


Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Gloucester, Mass. 


HERE is a romance about the sea that appeals so 

much to young and old alike, and perhaps therein lies 

the reason why so many who come to the North Shore 
of Massachusetts during the months of summer journey 
to Gloucester on old Cape Ann. 

For Cape Ann is at the end of the North Shore Drive 
as you motor down from Lynn through Swampscott to 
Salem and Beverly, thence to Manchester and Magnolia, 
where begins the Cape Ann Trail—a fifteen-mile stretch 
of highway that carries the visitor now along the open 
ocean, and in a few moments later through a wooded inland 
road that gives a fleeting touch of country—enjoyed all 
the more in its sudden change and contrast. At nearly 
every point along the shore of Cape Ann, the rugged coast- 
line affords a natural setting for a glorious sea-view—rocks 
and beaches. There is no suggestion of monotony. To 
the contrary, the beauty and charm of Cape Ann is in its 
wondrous variety—its interesting places and objects. 

And to it all is added the traditions and romance that 
300 years of struggle with the sea have inspired—for 
Gloucester still, as in the years that have built her history, 
is a fishing port. Its wharves, its fishing vessels, the men 
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who work on these wharves and man her boats—all add a 
touch of the romance that appeals and makes so interesting 
to the vacationist this section of the North Shore. 

As you enter the famed fishing port of Gloucester, mid- 
way along the Esplanade at the harbor front stands a 
spirited statue in bronze of a Gloucester fisherman. Clad in 
oil skins that have been whipped about his sinewy form, 
and leaning with all his strength against the wheel, he 
gazes intently out across the harbor to the open sea as 
if bent on guiding his ship safely through a heavy north- 
easter. He is the memorial by which Gloucester, famous 
since the early days of America as a fishing village, has 
chosen to remember and to pay homage to her fishermen 
dead—they who have gone “down to the sea in ships.” 

To one familiar with the history of this seaport town, 
as he views this memorial—its simplicity, the rugged char- 
acter and the determination that have been molded into 
the features of the fisherman statue—it typifies to him 
the indomitable spirit of Gloucester, and the courage of 


A few of the reasons one will 
desire to include the famous 
fishing town on Old Cape Ann 


among the touring plans before 
or after the Boston Convention. 


her hardy fishermen who for more than three hundred 
years have braved the untold dangers of the open ocean, 
venturing hundreds of miles from shore to wrest their 
livelihood from the sea. 

It was in 1623—just three years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth—that a little band of colonists from 
Dorchester, England, first set their fishing stages on what 
is now known as Stage Fort Park, and founded the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. The fishing voyages of those early 
days were full of danger. Indians attacked the crews and 
the French came down from the North to harass them. 
The fight with the sea was a battle never ending. Seldom 
did a storm lash the waters of the North Atlantic but 
some of these early pioneer fishermen (See page 205) 


From an oil painting of a typical Gloucester scene. 
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Cyrus S. Ching. 


On the Boston Program 





™ Chairman Clarence L. Con- 
ner of the International Com- 
mittee on Convention Program 
introduces two speakers who will 
take part in the program of the 
twenty-third annual convention 
at Boston, Massachusetts, June 
18 to 22—Cyrus S. Ching and 
Sanford Bates. 


YRUS S. CHING, who is scheduled 
to speak at the Tuesday morning 
session of the convention, has 

for twenty years been director of in- 
dustrial and public relations for the 
United States Rubber Company. Be- 
fore that he was assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Boston Elevated Railway, 


had to fight for their lives. Not a year 
passed when the great sea did not ex- 
act its toll of ships and men. 

And so it has been down through 
all these years—a romantic and fas- 
cinating history interwoven with all of 
the elements of early handicaps and 
discouragements, and teeming with 
stories of hardship and struggle, self- 
sacrifice and valor. The life of the 
“‘old salt’? off shore has been and still 
is one of adventure. 

It has often been said, and with jus- 
tice, that there is not a native Glou- 
cester family in this picturesque fishing 
port that has not paid toll to the sea 
whence it derives its living. Every man, 
woman, and child knows what it means 
to see a vessel of the fleet returning 
home with its flag at half mast. 











in charge of labor matters. 

His long experience in dealing with 
all sorts of labor situations and his 
broad understanding of the essential 
factors of successful business opera- 
tions make his advice on employer- 
employe relations especially valuable 
to employers. 

Mr. Ching was president of the 
American Management Association for 
two terms, has served on numerous 
committees of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, was active in labor 
adjustment problems under the N.R.A. 
and is a member of the Massachusetts 
bar. 

Sanford Bates, scheduled for a Mon- 
day morning address, is well known 
in many fields of social welfare. He 


And Gloucester remembers its fish- 
ermen dead and pays tribute to them. 
In mid-August each year, on a Sunday 
afternoon when the tide “ ’ right 
so that the flow will be outward to the 
sea, these fisherfolk gather at the har- 
bor edge. Prayers are offered and there 
are musical selections in keeping with 
the ceremony. The Roll of Honor of 
those fishermen lost at sea for the pre- 
ceding year is read and then, as taps 
are sounded, the little children of fish- 
ermen families cast tokens of wreathes 
and garlands on the water—that they 
may carry back on the outgoing tide, 
as it were, love and affection to those 
native sons who did not return with 
their fleet. It is a simple but most im- 
pressive ceremony and one who views 
it is better able to appreciate and to 


serves’ 
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Sanford Bates. 





has been president of the Washington, 
D.C. Council of Social Agencies, is a 
member of the American Association 
of Social Workers, is on the faculty 
of the New York School of Social Work 
and of Columbia Teachers College. 

He resigned in 1937 as director of 
federal prisons to become executive 
director of the Boys Club of America, 
an organization whose purpose is to 
guide and direct the leisure-time ac- 
tivities of boys in the neglected, con- 
gested high-delinquency area, particu- 
larly in the larger cities. 

Under Mr. Bates’ leadership the Boys 
Club movement has grown rapidly until 
it now numbers in its membership 320 
clubs functioning in 171 cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


more fully understand the meaning of 
that great bronze fisherman who, for 
all time, will spend his days peering 
outward across the harbor to the sea 
beyond. 

Fishing has always been a hazardous 
occupation, and especially was this so 
when schooners depended wholly upon 
sail for power. Going hundreds of 
miles from land in their sturdy craft, 
scouring the seas from the Virginia 
Capes to the shores of Greenland, these 
hardy fishermen have always beén at 
the mercy of the elements. During the 
winter months, fierce gales with snow 
and sleet sweep the fishing banks fre- 
quently. Then is the time of danger. 

It requires skill and courage to climb 
fore and aft on the slippery deck of a 

(Turn to page 252) 
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Thomas J. Watson is shown receiving a scroll emblematic of honorary membership in the Kiwanis Club of Endicott. To the 


right is Stephen O. Salmon, Immediate Past Governor, New 


club’s Committee on Arrangements, 


York District, and to the left is Fred Baxter, chairman Endicott 


Foreign Trade Important 


By THOMAS J. WATSON 


President, International Chamber of Commerce; President, International Business 
Machines Corporation and Honorary Member, Kiwanis Club of Endicott, New York 


FTER the World War I became 
interested, as a student, in the 
such con- 


economic aspects of 


flicts. My observations led me to the 
conclusion that the World War, like 
practically all other wars, had been 
caused principally by economic fac- 


tors. As I observed the trends follow- 
ing the war, I began to see that eco- 
nomic friction between countries was 
likely to conditions tending 
toward another war. 

At that time I was attempting to 
build up the foreign markets of our 
company. At first, my interest in pro- 
moting international trade and world 
peace was centered around the 
cessful development of our own com- 
pany’s foreign markets. But as | 
studied the problems facing the world, 
I saw in the promotion of economic 


create 


suc- 


codperation something much larger, 
much more significant than the suc- 
cess of any one company or country. 


I saw that it involved the question of 
the happiness, security and standards 
of living of all the peoples of the 
world. 
George Shaw said, 


Bernard once 


“We must all share in the evils of the 
world or move to another planet.” 
Since I first heard that I have grown 
to feel that I am a part of all the 
evils of the world. And I am going to 
remain a part of them until I have ex- 
hausted all my energy, ability and re- 
sources in trying to correct them. 
That is the doctrine I like to spread 
throughout the world. That is why 
I became affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, a group 
of business, financial and _ scientific 
leaders from fifty different countries, 
who have been working together for 
twenty years for world peace through 
world trade. 

In the International 
Commerce we find that 


Chamber of 


unsound eco 


@ Greater opportunities for 

achievement await people 
than ever before in history de- 
clares business executive in ad- 
dress before group gathered 
to present him with honorary 
Kiwanis membership. 


nomics are the most important tuing's 
with which we have to deal. Our pro- 
gram calls for international stabiliza- 
tion of currencies, revision of interna- 
tional trade barriers—I do not mean 
free trade, but a fair adjustment which 
will enable both sides to benefit—the 
settlement of international debts on a 
basis that will be fair to debtor and 
creditor countries alike—and limita- 
tion of armaments—and I do not mean 
disarmament. We believe that unless 
the nations of the world come to a 
realization of the disastrous effects 
this race for supremacy in armaments 
will have upon the world it will mean 
the end of civilization as we under- 
stand it today. And no one would 
dare predict what sort of civilization 
would follow. 

More than 400 years ago the great 
Dutch philosopher and world citizen, 
Erasmus, urged what is uppermost in 
the minds of people today—arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war. He was 
convinced that intelligence and not 
war eventually would govern interna- 
tional relationships. He believed that 

(Turn to page 253) 
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A NEW LANDING OF 


NEW landing of pilgrims will be made this coming 
June, They will not land on Plymouth Rock on 
the shore of a new and unsettled country but rather 

in the modern city of Boston with its wealth of historic 
places and traditions and yet one of the foremost cultural, 
industrial and commercial centers in the world. They 
will not cross the ocean in the good ship Mayflower but 
will come by automobiles, airplanes, steamships and rail- 
roads. These pilgrims will not be people seeking to escape 
the limitations and persecutions of their native lands 
abroad but rather will be Kiwanians from Canada and the 
United States earnestly coming to share in the privileges 
and responsibilities of the annual convention of Kiwanis 
International, June 18 to 22. 

There are two reasons for Kiwanians and especially 
club and district leaders endeavoring to join these pilgrims 
—the privileges and pleasures offered in this pilgrimage 
to Boston and New England and the International conven- 
tion and the duties in connection with the convention. 

One of the privileges and pleasures enjoyed by those who 
attend the convention is surely the choice fellowship with 
good Kiwanians from the clubs in Canada and the United 
States. Here is the opportunity to form “enduring friend- 
ships” throughout the entire organization, friendships that 
will enrich personally and inspire Kiwanisly. 

Boston and its environs offer exceptional opportunities 
for arranging unique entertainment features to add to the 
joy ef those attending the convention. One of these will 
be a steamboat trip around the famous Boston Bay with 
its many interesting sights. In addition to that arranged 
for all there will be special entertainment for the women 
including a delightful reception at the beautiful New Ocean 
House by the ocean at Swampscott. 

The program itself will be distinctly different with new 
features and exceptional speakers. The International Com- 
mittee on Convention Program, of which Clarence Conner 
is chairman, truly is on the job. Among the speakers are: 
W. J. Cameron, known internationally for his inspiring 
messages on the Sunday Evening Hour of the Ford Motor 
Company; the Right Honorable Ernest Lapointe, Minister 
of Justice and Attorney General of Canada, an outstanding 
leader and speaker; Dr. Dan Poling, widely known for his 
leadership of the Christian Endeavor Society and for his 
broadeast sermons, and Sanford Bates, Executive Director, 
Boys’ Clubs of America. One of the most pressing prob- 
lems, that of employer-employee relations, will be discussed 
by three outstanding authorities presenting the subject 
from three points of view—William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, for the employee; Cy Ching, 
Manager, Industrial Relations of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany, for the employer, and Sherman Rogers for the public. 

The conferences will be arranged under a new plan. 
Each conference will be devoted not to several topics but 
to a specific activity such as under-privileged child work, 
boys and girls work, vocational guidance, public affairs, 
etc., which will allow ample time for unhurried discussion 
and the more adequate sharing of views and methods. 

The opportunities for vacationing and for sightseeing cer- 
tainly will prove exceptional sources of enjoyment to all. 
New England is truly a promised land for vacationists 


INTERNATIONAL 
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with a wide variety of provisions for relaxation and rest— 
seashore and beaches, hills and mountains, rivers and lakes, 
woodlands and forests—all quite accessible from Boston. 

In and near Boston are many historic landmarks and 
interesting places, providing unusual opportunities for 
sight-seeing. Impossible is it to mention all these in detail. 
These are well presented in a number of excellent pamph- 
lets on Boston and New England already mailed to clubs. 

A final source of pleasure for many will be the visit to 
the New York World’s Fair at a minimum expenditure of 
time and money en route to or from the convention. “Ki- 
wanis Day” will be observed at the Fair on Friday, June 23. 

Our leaders and members need to think of the convention 
also from the standpoint of their responsibilities and duties. 
The International convention performs a distinct and es- 
sential furction in our organization but its success is de- 
pendent upon the codperation of clubs and districts in se- 
curing adequate representation of delegates and visitors. 
All clubs share the responsibility for a strong and repre- 
sentative house of delegates at the convention to act upon 
resolutions, to determine policies affecting the future of 
Kiwanis and to choose the officers for the new year. An- 
other essential function of the convention is to develop 
morale and dynamic to support the adequate functioning 
of clubs and districts and their service and leadership in 
the fields of our many objectives and citizenship activities. 

Most earnestly working for the success of the convention 
are the many good Kiwanians from Boston and neighbor- 
ing clubs who make up the General Convention Committee 
under the chairmanship of George Morin. The compactness 
of New England gives the entire New England District 
under the leadership of District Governor Roy Cooke an 
exceptional opportunity to back up Boston in all plans. 

A large pilgrimage to Boston seems assured. Some 
districts already promise to exceed their quotas. We have 
not had as promising an outlook for some years. 

This will truly be a “family convention.” No trip of 
greater value could be afforded the children of our fam- 
ilies than to visit this historic shrine—Boston and New 
England. No registration fees are required of young 
people eighteen years of age and under. They will be 
furnished guest badges granting them admittance to all 
events except those involving per capita expense. 

Send your hotel reservations promptly through your 
club secretary who has the proper blanks. While Boston 
affords excellent hotel accommodations, obviously prompt 
reservations make the more certain that you receive the 
room you desire and secure it in the hotel where most from 
your district are housed. 

The golden dome of the State House on Beacon Hill is 
truly a beacon that shines to guide the Kiwanis pilgrims 
to our twenty-third Annual Convention. Boston and all 
New England await their arrival with assurances of a 
hearty welcome. Join these pilgrims if you possibly can. 
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that the month of April includes 

the anniversary of the signing of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement, there is 
herewith reported the flag acceptance 
address of C. G. Beeston, vice presi- 
dent of the Point Grey, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, club. 

Flags were presented to the Point 
Grey club on the night of its charter 
party. The Stars and Stripes of the 
United States were presented by the 
Bellingham, Washington, club and the 
Union Jack of Canada by the West- 
minster, British Columbia, club. 

In accepting the flags, Kiwanian 
Beeston said: 

“My friends of America and Can- 
ada—the members of this club ac- 


G tise the mo because of the fact 


Two Flags of Freedom 


cept with pleasure and with gratitude 
these gifts so significant of Kiwanis— 
the flags of our two countries. They 
will occupy, at our own gatherings, a 
position of prominence and a position 
of respect. They will remind us of the 
true spirit of this international broth- 
erhood and of its belief that service to 
one’s fellowmen knows no boundary 
between nations and no division be- 
tween people. 

“They will remind of that, but I 
will suggest to you that they remind 
us of something else, too. I cannot tell 
you much of your own flag, my Ameri- 
can friends, save what every Canadian 
knows—yours is a flag of freedom. 
It was born of freedom and held for 
union. If you will look at our flag, 
you will see that it, too, is a symbol 
of union—a union of provinces, it 
is true, but, in a wider sense, a union 
of peoples and a union of empire. It 
was to remain within that Empire that 
we became a people and we shall con- 
tinue to be a nation only so long as we 
join with one heart and under its one 
head, our Sovereign Lord the King! 

“T am afraid that we cannot flatter 
ourselves that every one thinks of us as 
kindly as do you. There are many to- 
night in other lands who seem to hope 
for and, indeed, who work for the 
downfall of that empire. No doubt 
they see some ultimate goal but in the 
process they seem to forget certain 
things: They forget that its calmness 
is its strength; they forget that its pa- 
tience is its shield, and perhaps they 
would do well to remember that its 
sense of justice could prove to be its 
sword as well as its defender. 

“So long as we both remain beneath 
the folds of our respective banners, 
there need never be any real dispute 
between us. We seek to oppress no 
nation—your land and ours—no re- 
ligion, no race nor political belief, but 
we do insist that under these two flags, 
we have something to develop—to im- 
prove, of course—but something to 
preserve. What do we wish to preserve? 
We are given to proclaiming that it is 
a common heritage of liberty. That is 
true enough, but I think that we shall 
both be the more likely to preserve any 
heritage of old, as we find some com- 
mon formula for the conduct of the 
future. I speak there of internal as 


M@ Officer of new club offers 
tribute to emblems of Kiwanis 
nations when he delivers address 
of acceptance at charter pre- 
sentation meeting. 
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well as of external matters. So let us 
make no mistake of this. Our tranquil- 
ity will be your tranquility and your 
fate will be our fate. If, for any rea- 
son, either of these flags should ever 
flutter to the ground, then I say to you, 
that it would be but a matter of time 
before the other, too, would droop and 
falter on its standard. It is not enough 
to say that such things will not be 
rather should we say they must not be; 
they must not happen. 

“Let us see to it that these two flags 
shall wave together in calm and peace- 
ful weather, a pattern unfo all; but 
if the clouds should lower and should 
breeze arise—or storm—then two flags 
must fly aloft—Old Glory of America 
and the Union Jack of Empire!” 
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Here’s Mercer, 
Champion, Springfield, Illinois. 


tion. Next is Irene Brown the first girl to win such an honor as was accorded her and Mercer. 
agricultural student at Ames, Iowa, on a temporary leave while he exhibits for Firestone the Grand Champion, 


Irene, 


International Grand Champion Steer, Chicago; Grand Champion 4- 3 Club Calf, 
Standing behind Mercer are left to right: Dr. 


Chicago; 


Then comes Raus Brown, 


{-H Club Calf 
Johnston, the Kiwanian who raised the calf that became Mercer ; 
is Dave Brown who took his daughter over to the Johnston farm and picked out i calf which she would feed and care for under her 4-H Club obliga- 


and Breed 
next 


Grand Champion 


son of Dave and brother of 


Country Boy Makes Good 


M@ Mercer, an Aberdeen Angus 
Calf, is the "Boy" in this suc- 
cess story but Irene Brown who 
fed him into grand champion- 
ship class got the money and 
the glory. 


HIS article can properly be en- 
titled “Country Boy Makes Good,” 
for from a small town in north- 


western Illinois a squatty sort of “boy” 
went to Chicago and got himself a 
grand championship and five thousand 
dollars. 

Mercer, Aberdeen Angus steer, did 
just that thing, aided and abetted by 
one Irene Brown, fourteen-year-old 
4-H club member, daughter of Dave 
Brown, famed Angus breeder and 
feeder. And Mercer came from the 
herd of Dr. R. C. Johnston, Kiwanian, 
and the Kiwanis Club of Aledo has a 
long and interesting record of 4-H club 
sponsorship and promotion. 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


the substantial 
Aledo, Illinois, 
there is one person he _ particularly 
wants to see, especially if he is a Ki- 
wanian and interested in the objective 
of “closer relations between the farmer 
and business and professional men,” 
and that person is Irene Brown, the 
youngster who goes down in the rec- 
ords as the first girl to come out of 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
with a grand champion steer. There 
are a lot of mighty important people 
in Aledo and a really splendid Kiwanis 
club but in this county of black cattle 
the young 4-H club member compels 
real attention. 

Pride extended to the membership of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chicago for fol- 
lowing a time-honored custom they had 
the 4-H club winners as guests at a 
meeting dedicated to cattle raising and 
Irene was one of these guests. 

Many years ago the Kiwanis Club 
of Aledo interested itself in 4-H club 
work and in the work of the county 


When 


appearing 


one goes into 
little city of 


agent and the agricultural course at 
the high school. Quite naturally be- 
cause Mercer County is an agricultural 
and stock raising country the club 
worked diligently in furthering closer 


relations between rural and urban resi- 
dents. 

The Kiwanis Club of Aledo as a mat- 
ter of fact developed plans for estab- 
lishing this closer relationship and 
pioneered in the work. They submitted 
their plans to the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District and many of the original sug- 
gestions of Aledo Kiwanians found their 
way into International committee pro- 
cedure. The club identifies itself very 
closely with all 4-H club work and with 
the agricultural and stock raising ac- 
tivities of the county. Anything the club 
can do to further such work is under- 


taken. 
When checking back on events con- 
nected with the awarding of grand 


championship honors to Mercer and to 
its exhibitor, Irene Brown, it seemed 
(Turn to page 255) 
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OUR TOWN 


“- HE trouble with our town is that we 
are never able to get together on 


anything. The towns around us get 
twice as much help from the legislature. 
They have twice as good city govern- 
ment as ours because the citizens of the 
town all pull together for the right 
thing. 

“But here in our town live the most 
contrary lot of people who ever lived in one place. I have 
tried to get them behind me in a dozen moves to better the 
town, but every one of them has some pet scheme of his own 
and refuses to get back of anything suggested by some one 





else. 

“Tf I could just get them to help me, I could make this 
town fifty per cent better and— What’s that? Me get 
behind their schemes? Don’t make me laugh! 

“Why, the fellows in this town get up some of the craziest 
ideas you ever heard of, and expect me and the other men 
to help them put their ideas across for them. If they would 
just forget their own fool ideas and get behind some of us 
who do some real constructive thinking, this town would 
soon be on the map!” 

Haven’t you heard this almost word for word? So have 
we all. The most difficult lesson for any of us to learn is 
that codperation works both forward and back. If we do 
not codperate with other people in trying to put over their 
ideas, it is absolutely useless for us to hope that they will 
help us put over our own. 

We must learn to get along with other people before we 
can learn to get along without them. 

The biggest work any Kiwanis club can do in a town— 
and the smaller the town, the bigger the job—is to get 
warring factions and small cliques together to work for the 
success of the town. 

No one group is the only group which has the best inter- 
ests of the town at heart, and there are common causes for 
which we can all work together harmoniously. 


It is easier to forgive and forget than it is to for- 
give and respect. 


PICKING COMMITTEES 


E owned a music store. In the 


“Burt po 










music store they sold pianos. He ‘yussfonA ‘) 
could sit down to a piano and play agar 
swing music or Chopin. When he fa 


joined the club, they put him on the frown 


Music Committee. When the president 
read his committee appointments to the 
directors, they said he was a natural. 
Being a good Kiwanian, he served. 
Was he a natural? Would the superintendent of an or- 
phan asylum be a natural on the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee, when he spends his days and his nights wrestling 
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with a couple hundred under-privileged children from one 
year’s end to another? Would he enjoy coming to Kiwanis 
and working right on at the same job which has made him 
gray-headed? Or wouldn’t he be happier on the Agricul- 
ture Committee, or the House Committee? 

If he owned a restaurant, would he be a natural on the 
House Committee which would mean leaving his own res- 
taurant where he spends long, weary hours and days over 
the problems of feeding people, only to come to a Kiwanis 
luncheon and have to take up the same monotonous prob- 
lem? Wouldn’t he rather be on the Music Committee, where 
he could bellow out his soul in song and let some one else 
worry about the hash? 

Is your parson the best man to head the committee on a 
better relation between the world and the church? Most 
emphatically he is not! Is a throat specialist the man to 
put in charge of a committee on coughing and sneezing in 
the club? He is not. All day long in his office, people 
come to cough and remain to spray. 

There is little doubt but that any man does a better job 
on some committee totally unrelated to the work he does 
every day in his eternal effort to solve the bread and butter 
problem. He is better able and much more likely to be an 
enthusiastic member of some committee totally unrelated 
to his regular job. 

We all get tired of the eternal grind of our own business 
or profession. If Kiwanis, instead of offering us a change 
from our regular work, insists on our continuing our bread 
and butter work in Kiwanis, we are less likely to enter into 
that work with happiness. 

Think this over, Mr. President. It may be the solution 
of some of your problems with inactive committees. Per- 
haps you have too many of them headed up with “naturals,” 
and not enough of them headed by men who really enjoy 
the work. 

4a 


“Human nature’ 
for the 


means swearing at some one else 
mistakes you make yourself. 


MEMBERSHIP TURNOVER 
N the ideal Kiwanis club, every mem- 
ber would be enthusiastic, energetic 
and r’aring to go. But this is only an 
ideal. A Kiwanis club is made up of 
human beings, and the ideal club is yet 
to be organized or developed. In every 
club, sad to relate, there are a few mem- 
bers who are definitely not enthusiastic, 
definitely not energetic. They have 
never r’ared to go since they came into the club. 

That ideal Kiwanis club would never have any member- 
ship turnover. With all the members on their toes, none of 
them would ever drop out except for death or removal from 
the city. But because Kiwanis is composed of human beings, 





and human beings are of both the energetic and the apathetic 
types, membership turnover is a problem always with us, 
and doubtless always will be with us. 

The lackadaisical, indifferent members will drop out from 
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time to time in spite of all the artificial pep and enthusiasm 
which can be pumped into them. They will fall by the way- 
side in spite of the best efforts of Kiwanis revivalists. 

It does not read well perhaps, but the truth is that the 
loss of these members is small loss to the club. Artificial 
respiration is still artificial, and only on occasion does it 
start regular deep breathing. No club need become over 
anxious because members of that type drop by the wayside. 

The real danger signal in any club is when the once 
enthusiastic members begin to drop out! In that case, some- 
thing is radically wrong with the club, and its directors 
should go into a serious conference and find out what that 
trouble is and remedy it. 

When worth-while members of the club begin to drop out, 
the club has plenty to worry about and should prepare to do 
something radical to overcome the trouble. 

When an enthusiastic member drops out of a Kiwanis 
club, there is a real reason behind his resignation. It is up 
to the remaining members to go to that man and find out 
what his reason was. 

No tree was ever injured by pruning off the dead branches. 
But when the live branches begin to fall, it is time to do 
something about it. If the dead wood, the uninterested 
members of Kiwanis, drop out from time to time, little or no 
harm is done to the club, but when the live members begin 
to drop out, something is wrong with the club and not with 
the members who drop out. 

There is no more important committee in Kiwanis than 
the Classification and Membership Committee, but some- 
times the Classification and Membership Committee feels 
that its mission is to get new members, when it is fully as 
important—and in small clubs more important—to watch 
the present membership and carefully study the club turn- 
over to see what type of men are dropping out. 
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Have you stopped whistling? If you have, you are 
getting old. 


VOLUNTARY SPEAKERS 


ROM time to time some plausible 

stranger comes to the president of 
the Kiwanis club, tells a smooth story 
and volunteers to go on the program. 
Nine times out of six, when he has fin- 
ished speaking, he wants to sell an en- 
cyclopedia in nineteen volumes for a 
hundred and sixty-six dollars. 

If he has nothing to sell, then he is 

anxious to get the club to contribute. A dollar per member 
will help raise a sum to prevent the Hottentots from kick- 
ing over the ant hills in Patagonia, and you wouldn’t like 
to have some great big creature kick over your house, would 
you? 
" The foregoing paragraphs are nonsensical exaggeration, 
of course. But it is no exaggeration to say that many— 
oh, so many—of the men who want to speak before a Kiwanis 
club have an ax to grind, and should always be looked on 
with suspicion unless they come well recommended by some 
one known to the club. 

No matter what the itinerant hot air artist may say 
about himself, there just simply are no men running around 
the country, paying their own traveling expenses and hotel 
bills, and speaking to civie clubs for purely altruistic rea- 
sons. There is a colored gentleman in the wood pile some 
place, and great care should be taken lest he get out before 
or immediately after the wordy one has finished talking. 

Sad to relate, the most worth-while speakers before Ki- 
wanis clubs are the most difficult to get, because they are in 
demand many places and have little spare time. But it is 
much better to go after your speakers than it is to use the 
speakers who come after you. 

The fellow who wants to make you a wonderful talk on 
diatetics usually wants to sell you a book on how to live on 
bran and like it. If he wants to give you a marvelous ex- 
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hibition of memory, he wants to sell you a book or teach a 
class on the subject. 

None of this means that all these things are worthless. 
Many of them are worth while, but Kiwanis cannot afford 
to allow men to appear before the club whose motives are 
entirely selfish, and who are using the club only for their 
own private gain. 

Investigate carefully the speaker who comes and volun- 
teers to speak before the club. There is an adage about the 
Greeks when they come bearing gifts. 


i, Be 


Be thankful for silent men. 
women, 


Be amazed by silent 


ACTION 

R. District Governor, when you go 

out of office, no one but you will a 
remember those splendid speeches you 
made during your many visits to the 
several clubs. But they are sure to 
remember everything that was done 
while you were governor—the new clubs 








+ ——— 
built, the new enthusiasm engen- ee HISTORY 


dered, and the renewed activity of the 
district. 

What is true of the Governor is equally true of you, Mr. 
Lieutenant Governor. Those were nice installation talks 
you made, those were nice speeches you made on your visita- 
tions, but they will be forgotten. It will not be what you 
said, but what you did, that will be remembered after you 
go out of office, 

Mr. President, all this is even more true of your adminis- 
tration than it is of the Governor or the Lieutenant 
xovernor. The things you said, the things the speakers of 
the day said, and all the other things which are said, are 
chaff which the wind of time will blow away. When you 
are out of office, you will be remembered because of what 
the club DID during your administration. 

Boy Scout cabins, fresh air camps, wading pools, play- 
grounds and crutches for crippled children are all monu- 
ments which are erected to a live Kiwanis President, not a 
dead one. 


444 


If each lieutenant governor would sponsor one new 
club, it would mean almost three hundred clubs, and 
wouldn’t that be something! 


BETTER CITIZENSHIP 
WE people on this continent are an \ a 
unappreciative lot. 5 

In a dictator-ridden world, we have 
more liberty, more freedom of thought, 
speech and action than can be found 
anywhere else on the globe, yet we take 
it all for granted. 

We have more creature comforts, 
more domestic conveniences and better 
living conditions than any two nations on earth, yet it is a 
habit with us to be “cussin’ out” the governments under 
which we live, and which give us all these things. 

We are not really discontented. We are merely exercising 
our right of free speech and criticizing the institution, when 
we should be using our right of suffrage to put into office 
men who will carry out the spirit of that institution. 

But most of all we need a keener and deeper sense of 
gratitude for the blessings which are ours. Any Kiwanis 
club which will put on a meeting planned to that end, will 
be doing a noble work toward the attainment of our better 
citizenship objective. 

Let us have a meeting of thanksgiving and appreciation 
for our great good fortune; good fortune which has been 
ours for so long that we forget to appreciate it. 
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@ Pictures of different stunts used by 

Kiwanians and those associated with 
them to attract buyers of the special 
edition of The Star. 


a 
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Terre Haute Ktwanians 
Prove Good Newsies 





their program to aid the city’s 

under-privileged children Kiwanians 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, with other 
volunteer workers put on a great cam- 
paign of selling a special edition of 
The Star. More than two hundred 
newsies were breakfasted by the club 
and an inspirational address was de- 
livered by Rabbi J. Marshall Taxay, 
Kiwanian. The first copy of The Star 
was auctioned off, giving them a good 
financial start. The auction netted $625 
and the total day’s net was $1335. 

In addition to volunteers from the 
old guard and newsies of the present 
day the Central Labor Union not only 
aided with a cash donation but gave 
actual selling service. 

No special price was asked for the 
paper. Folks just dug down and gave 
what they thought they could or should. 
It was a one-day campaign and it was 
a complete success. The fire depart- 
ment assisted by making available a 
truck for speedy distribution of stacks 
of papers from one section to another. 


Fis the purpose of raising funds for 
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| Put My Boy In College 


By STANLEY B. NILES, M. A., TH.D. 
President, lowa Wesleyan College; Member 


HERE was one who defined the 
purpose of His life in these terms: 


“IT am come that ye might have 
life and have it more abundantly.” 
There is no better definition of purpose 
for a Christian Liberal Arts College 
than this. Life abundant and rich, 
useful and purposeful, understanding 
and tolerant. The Liberal Arts College 
thus defines the raison d’etre of its 
existence and efforts. 


Short-Cutting Education 


The modern small college finds itself 
in severe competition these days with 
three tendencies deeply planted in the 
minds of high school graduates. The 
first of these tendencies is to short-cut 
the educational route, landing as soon 
as possible into some profession or into 
some job. The young high school grad- 
uate feels no necessity for widening his 
mental horizons, for building an emo- 
tional poise, or for perfecting his un- 
derstandings of the world about him. He 
is so obsessed with the idea of making 
a living that he has no interest for the 
necessity of making a life. 

The average high school graduate has 
no good basis for judgment. He is de- 
pendent upon the counsel of others at 
this point. A wise parent realizing his 
immaturity will caution the young man 
to take plenty of time in preparation for 
the day when his preparation will be 
over. The wise parent will understand 
that if the young man and young wom- 
an do short-cut their educational expe- 
riences they will do so at the expense of 
future effectiveness. Before one at- 
tempts to make a living he had better 
be sure he has made a life. 


Learning To Milk 


Kiwanis Club of Mount Pleasant, lowa 
young women toward their hungry 
doors. The effect upon a young man to 


The second tendency with which the 
modern college finds itself in severe 
competition is the desire to get one’s ed- 
ucation where one can get it the cheap- 
est. Questions are not asked about 
quality or the standing of the institu- 
tion nor do these young people evaluate 
the teachers under whom they work. 
Upon entering college they often regis- 
ter for those courses where no fees 
are attached, not because they feel 
themselves interested in or capable for 
the work of these departments. This 
desire to get one’s education at the 
least possible expense often means that 
what one gets is not worth what one 
pays for it. 

This tendency among high school 
graduates has been greatly aided by 
the colleges themselves. In a day when 
the population ratio is on the decrease 
and the world of higher education sadly 
overbuilt, the small college feels a 
great necessity to do all it can to se- 
cure students. Many colleges have 
lowered standards, have engaged in 
highly unethical and indefensible prac- 
tices, have granted scholarship and 
tuition reductions with little regard 
for merit, and have done everything 
possible to turn the young men and 


™ A college president writes of 
the benefits to be secured by 
sending the boy to a small liberal 
arts college where many cultur- 
al opportunities are available. 


have several colleges underbidding each 
other for him is altogether disastrous. 
He is quite likely to get into the frame 
of mind which we may best express by 
such a phrase as this “the world owes 


me my education.” He decides to go 
where he can get the most for the 
least, playing off one _ institution 


against another, finally deciding for 
that college or university which gives 
him the most. 

I have seen many score of such 
young men go up to their college think- 
ing that they have done it some huge 
favor in gracing the campus with their 
presence. This is a WPA type of mind 
with a vengeance, one determined to 
get something for nothing. The result 
is that these unfortunate young men 
are altogether too apt to spend their 
four years at college among all the 
splendid opportunities awaiting for 
them leaning upon their intellectual 
shovels. When they have left their 
alma mater, however, they will make 
the soul-upsetting discovery that the 
old world is not so easily milked as 
their college has been. 


Quality Not Quantity 

The third tendency is to judge the 
quality of an institution by the glamor 
of its publicity, the strength of its foot- 
ball teams or the size of its enrollment. 
There are institutions of so-called 
higher learning which spend so much of 
their resources and energies in just be- 
ing big that they have little left for 
being great. One thing is forever true, 

(Turn to page 246) 





Kiwanians 
Govern 
Their 

ity 


By LONNIE PIPPIN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Monte Vista, Colorado 


@ Every elective as well as ap- 
pointive office of city of 
Monte Vista held by active 
member of club in fine little 
community in San Luis Valley. 


IX members of the Monte Vista Ki- 
wanis club play an important part 
in the one of the 

important cities in the Rocky Mountain 


government of 


Kiwanis District. In fact, these six 
members are the city government of 
Monte Vista, Colorado, for they hold 


every city elective as well as three ap- 
pointive offices. 


Which speaks exceedingly well for 
the high type of membership found 
among Kiwanis clubs of the United 


States and Canada, and especially for 
the Monte Vista club. Not only can it 
boast of containing the entire member- 
ship of the Monte Vista city commis- 
sioners, which rule and govern the larg- 
est agricultural community in the great 
San Luis Valley of Colorado, but it also 
furnishes a city clerk, city attorney and 
city health officer. 

This is indeed an unusual honor and 
one which few service clubs can claim. 
In addition to supplying the entire 
group which governs the city of Monte 
Vista, the local Kiwanis club numbers 
among its membership numerous others 
who hold important offices, both city 
and county. From this club member- 
ship comes the county attorney, county 
sheriff, president of the commercial 
club, secretary of the commercial club, 
superintendent of public schools, presi- 
dent of the municipal golf course, to 
mention only a few. 

All of these Kiwanians are devoting 
much of their time and effort towards 
making Monte Vista and community a 
better place in which to live; they are 
truly living up to that great Kiwanis 
ideal—“We Build.” 

Monte Vista has the home-rule type 
of city government, with three city 
commissioners, elected at large for two- 
year terms, in direct charge of all city 
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Members of Monte Vista Kiwanis club who hold every elective and appointive office in 


that city’s government organization. 


commissioner. 
Dr. R. 


affairs. They correspond to council- 
men or aldermen elected in cities which 
do not have the home-rule form of ad- 
ministration. 

Three Kiwanians now form the pres- 
ent city commissioner board. They are 


Fred G. Cameron, who holds the title of 


mayor, Don Malcolm and James D. Wil- 
Cameron and Malcolm are past 
presidents of the Monte Vista Kiwanis 
club. All three were elected to the high 
city office in the fall of 1937, and dur- 
ing their present term have established 
an enviable record. In passing it might 
be worthy to mention that Monte Vista 


son, 





] ag | are as follows, reading left to right. 
Row—James D. Wilson, commissioner; Fr 5 ; 
Back Row—George B. Boutwell, city clerk; I 


Front 
2. Malcolm, 
1. W. Martin, city attorney ; 


ed G. Cameron, mayor; Don 


D. Taylor, city health officer. 


is run on a pay-as-you-go basis; it has 
no bond issue, cannot issue such; and 
it has no outstanding obligations as a 
result of the home-rule, or city man- 
ager type of administration. 

George B. Boutwell, an outstanding 
Kiwanian, past president of the Monte 
Vista club and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division IV in the Rocky 
Mountain District, is a veteran in the 
city administration organization. He is 
present city clerk, a position he has 
held continually for the past 21 years. 
Starting in 1905 he served two terms as 
city mayor before adoption of the home- 
ruie government plan. 

Another veteran member of the city 
administration is H. W. Martin, city 
attorney now serving his 16th consecu- 
tive year in such position. Martin was 
first president of the Monte Vista Ki- 
wanis club and he and George Boutwell 
were largely responsible for the build- 
ing of such a firm foundation for the 
Monte Vista Kiwanis club, which boasts 
of a membership of 60 in a city having 
a population of slightly under 3,000. 

Dr. R. D. Taylor has served as city 
and county health officer for a number 
of years. As chairman of the Kiwanis 
Under-Privileged Child Committee Dr. 
Taylor devotes much of his time to this 
worthy Kiwanis project. 

The Monte Vista Kiwanis club is 
proud of its membership, proud of the 
manner in which its members serve 
their community and Kiwanis. Every 
one of the sixty members in the club 
annually supports the San Luis Valley 
Ski-Hi Stampede, one of Colorado’s 
largest rodeos, held each year at Monte 
Vista the first week in August. This 
wild west show, which attracts thou- 
sands of visitors, is now in its twenty- 
first year. All Kiwanians passing this 
way will find a real western welcome 
awaiting them at Monte Vista. 
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Opinions of Kiwanis 
By Georgia Leaders 


LINDSEY ROBB, chairman of the 
International Committee on Kiwa- 
» nis Education and past governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District, was 
invited to deliver an anniversary ad- 
dress at the birthday celebration of the 
Atlanta club. Chairman Robb decided 
to do things a bit differently and base 
his address largely on just how Kiwanis 
was regarded in the State of Georgia. 
So Chairman Robb wrote to the gov- 
ernor of the State of Georgia and to the 
mayors of ten Georgia cities. Answers 
to these letters proved most forcibly 
just what Georgia thinks of Kiwanis 
and as chairman of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education, Past Governor Robb 
feels that before the letters are perma- 
nently filed members of the organiza- 
tion would be interested in enjoying 
their content. 


@ From the Honorable E. D. Rivers, 
governor of the State of Georgia, comes 
the comment: 

“On numerous occasions my attention 
has been directed particularly to work 
of Kiwanis with under-privileged chil- 
dren, assisting them through education 
and proper diet to feed themselves men- 
tally and physically for meeting the 
problems of later life. I know of no 
higher purpose than that of preparing 
our children of today for good citizen- 
ship for tomorrow. This noble aim of 
your organization along with similar 
activities from other sources, I sincerely 
believe can have but one result, and 
that is, better fed and better equipped 
children growing to better manhood and 
womanhood.” 


@ From W. W. Walker, mayor of 
Eatonton, Georgia, and a _ lieutenant 
governor, of the Kiwanis District of 
Georgia: 

“You will note from my office in Ki- 
wanis, I as mayor of the city am cer- 
tainly ‘sold’ on Kiwanis from every 
possible angle. From an unbiased opin- 
ion, however, I must say that I consider 
the work of Kiwanis parallel to that 
of the churches. In this small commu- 
nity of about 2,000 our club has been 
directly and indirectly responsible for 
almost every progressive move that has 
been made within the past 15 years. In 
recent months the city has taken steps 
forward which the Kiwanis Club has 
been advocating and pushing for sev- 
eral years. We find that the club has 
become a ‘civic forum’ for almost all 
public problems.” 


@ From the Mayor of Savannah, Robert 
M. Hitch, a Kiwanian, comes the fol- 
lowing: 

“For some time I have been a member 


of the Kiwanis Club of Savannah and 
very naturally I thoroughly approve of 
its aims and work. Not only does an 
organization of this sort develop ac- 
quaintances and friendships among the 
business men of the community, and 
promote good fellowship, but it is a live 
and active instrumentality in this com- 
munity for the promotion of many 
worth-while movements. It does noth- 
ing but good.” 


M@ Mayor J. D. Ashley of Valdosta 
makes the following interesting state- 
ment: 

“As mayor of the City of Valdosta 
for several years it has been my privi- 
lege to work with the Valdosta Kiwanis 
club in the furtherance of its commu- 
nity activities, and the mayor and 
Council of the City of Valdosta consider 
the Valdosta Kiwanis club, along with 
its Chamber of Commerce, as two of its 
major organizations for its community 
betterment and for its advancement of 
city interests in all worth-while direc- 
tions. We find that the Kiwanis club 
cooperates and is composed of outstand- 
ing citizens who seem to hold to the 
true spirit of Kiwanis, namely altru- 
istic service. Personally and as mayor 
of the City of Valdosta I am convinced 
that an active Kiwanis club is an indis- 
pensable asset to every town and city 
and that the installation of Kiwanis 
clubs should be promoted within the 
state wherever the local conditions at 
all justify it. The Valdosta club, I am 
glad to say, is a recognized factor in 
the promotion of the public welfare of 
our city.” 


@ From Charles L. Bowden, mayor of 
the City of Macon, comes the following: 

“My opinion of Kiwanis in Georgia 
is that they are rendering a fine and 
unselfish service in so many ways, not 
only in the cities in which they have 
clubs but to the state’s remotest bound- 
aries by their fine codperative spirit. 
Through their progressive ability they 
have rendered and are rendering a dis- 
tinct service to our state. We are proud 
of our gang of Kiwanians in Macon. 


@ Chairman J. Lindsey Robb of 
the International Committee on 
Kiwanis Education decided to find 
out what state and city executives 
in Georgia thought about Kiwanis. 
The results are herewith presented. 
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They are a great bunch of willing 
workers and boosters. I do not think 
words would adequately describe their 
real value.” 


@ From William B. Hartfield, mayor of 
the City of Atlanta, the following ex- 
pression is given: 

“The Kiwanis Club of Atlanta is a 
real factor in the civic life of our city. 
Its membership numbers some of the 
leading citizens of Atlanta and their 
activities are such that make for a 
better community. It would be hard for 
me to enumerate my impressions, but I 
feel that the Kiwanis club and its mem- 
bership is a real civic asset here in our 
city.” 


@ Thomas L. Bell, mayor of Americus, 
makes the following statement: 

“The Kiwanis clubs in Georgia have 
been very active and speaking for the 
Americus club I will say that it is one 
of the most active clubs we have in our 
city. They have sponsored several civic 
improvements and have put them over 
one hundred per cent. We have never 
hesitated to call on the Kiwanis Club 
when we needed the support of such an 
organization for the betterment of the 
community. Not being a Kiwanian my- 
self this is a layman’s view.” 


M@ From W. J. Powel, mayor of the City 
of Thomasville, comes the following: 
“Surely the Kiwanis Club of Thomas- 
ville is doing what I think is a good 
work for the community. They are cer- 
tainly a live, wide-awake club and 
always doing for those who need aid 
most and I cannot praise the club too 
highly. It is a pleasure to endorse the 
Thomasville Kiwanis club.” 


@ In a brief but thoroughly sincere 
statement Mayor W. J. Collins of Al- 
bany says: 

“It is a pleasure for me to state that 
the Kiwanis Club of Albany is com- 
posed of very high type citizens who 
have rendered great service in civic 
affairs and in the community.” 


@ Richard E. Allen, Jr., mayor of the 
City of Augusta, says: 

“Kiwanis has meant a great deal to 
the city of Augusta. It has been out- 
standing in the support of municipal 
projects and has worked among the 
under-privileged boys and has given 
opportunity to many. It is in the main 
composed of young leading business 
men whose qualifications are excellent 
and I consider it one of the outstanding 
civic organizations of the city.” 
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DISTRICT 








GEORGIA 


ORE than 100 district and club offi- 

cers representing 39 clubs gather- 
ed in Macon on February 8 for the dis- 
trict’s annual mid-winter conference. 
The meeting beamed with goodfellow- 
ship and the sessions, lasting for a full 
day, were acclaimed by those in attend- 
ance as the most inspiring in the his- 
tory of the district. Enthusiasm ran 
high and there was concrete evidence 
that 1939 will certainly be a great year 
for Kiwanis in the district. 

The conference was opened by Dis- 
trict Governor Hamilton Holt, after 
which District Secretary Guyton G. 
Abney and District Treasurer George 
E. Simpson presented ten-minute dis- 
cussions on the duties and responsibil- 
ities of their respective offices. 

Most of the conference was devoted 
to the committee chairmen for pre- 
sentation of their programs for the 
year. A list of these speakers and the 
committees which they represent are 
as follows: P. T. Anderson, Responsi- 
bility of Citizenship; George Roach, 
Boys and Girls Work; Henry Meyer, 
Business Standards; Harry Walker, 
Under-Privileged Children; S. D. Cope- 
land, Vocational Guidance; Fred Ken- 
nedy, Kiwanis Education; Frank Pim, 
Support of Churches; Forest Traylor, 
Music; W. E. Knox, Classification and 
Membership; Faber A. Bollinger, Pub- 
licity; Pembroke Pope, Speakers and 
Entertainment Bureau; J. C. Ward- 
law, Public Affairs; Dave Price, On-to- 
Brunswick; J. C. Jones, Jr., District 
Program; Bill Kehoe, On-to-Boston; 





Above are the Kiwanis dignitaries at the mid-winter conference of the Georgia District held in Macon. 


Lam; International Trustee Mark A. Smith; District Governor Hamilton Holt; President H. . : 
yernor P. T. Anderson. Back row: Lieutenant Governor Wingfield W. Walker; District 


Governor C. 


Past District Governor Ivy W. Rountree; and Past District 
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y Rountree, Club Extension; Joe 
Shaw, Achievement Reports. 

The visiting Kiwanians joined the 
Macon club at their regular noon-day 
luncheon to hear an address on Ki- 
wanis, ably delivered by International 
Trustee Mark A. Smith and to listen 
to a delightful musical program. 

The afternoon session featured a sum- 
mation speech by International Trus- 
tee Smith and the conference was 
brought to a close with an open forum 
followed by some very timely remarks, 
suggestions and challenges by District 
Governor Holt. 

A meeting of the district board of 
trustees was held immediately follow- 
ing the adjournment of the mid-winter 
conference. Robert S. Burford, presi- 
dent of the Brunswick club, host to the 
1939 district convention, reported that 
the Convention Committee has already 
started work on preliminary plans and 
that the convention would be held on 
Sea Island with headquarters at the 
Cloister Hotel. 

A splendid inter-club, ladies’ night 
meeting was held at Newnan on Febru- 
ary 16, at which time District Gover- 
nor Holt was the principal speaker. He 
was introduced by International Trus- 
tee Mark A. Smith. Kiwanians and 
ladies representing five clubs in Divi- 
sion II were present—Columbus, Ho- 
gansville, Manchester, Thomaston and 
Newnan, The meeting was under the 
direction of Lieutenant Governor C. O. 
Lam. 

The program began with golf, fol- 
lowing which the delegates assembled 


Ivey 


in the Newnan Country Club for a de- 
lightful banquet where they were led 
in songs by R. H. Lovejoy, chairman of 
the Committee on Music, Mrs. J. B. 
Fuller, pianist, and Kiwanian John 
Couch, saxophonist accompanying. 
Frank Graham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, pre- 
sided. The address of the district gov- 
ernor was well received. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC- 
MARITIME 
THE presentation of the official char- 
ter to the Kiwanis Club of Granby, 
Ontario, took place at the Christ Roi 
Auditorium at a dinner attended bv 
approximately 150 guests. The Rev. 
Thomas Scott read the invocation and 
after President T. Y. O’Neill of the 
new club had welcomed the guests the 
mayor of the city, Kiwanian Horace 
Boivin, extended a civic welcome. Presi- 
dent O’Neill then turned the chair over 
to Lieutenant Governor Joseph I. Phil- 
lips, who presided for the balance of 
the program. 

Murray Williams, former lieutenant 
governor, introduced the distinguished 
Kiwanians present. Community sing- 
ing was led by Joe Laporte of the Mon- 
treal club. 

The charter was presented by Dis- 
trict Governor Reginald V. Harris, K.C. 
and was accepted by President O’Neill. 
Governor Harris also presented a Ki- 
wanis crest to the new club, this being 
accepted by Alex C. Smith. The pre- 
sentation of a Canadian flag on behalf 
of Montreal, the sponsoring club, was 








Reading from left to right, front row: Lieutenant 
. Anderson of the host club; Immediate 


A wee’ Se oe, me 


Treasurer George E. Simpson; District Secretary Guyton G. Abney; Past District Governor Pembroke Pope; Lieutenant Governors Paul Killian, R. G. 
Daniel, Dan W. Redd and Benjamin F. Neal; and Past District Governor Joseph S. Shaw. 
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A scene at the district dinner held during the mid-winter conference of the Florida District, at which time International Trustee Mark A. Smith installed 


made by Owen Callary, past district 
governor, and the acceptance speech 
was made by James G. Fuller. On 
behalf of the Kiwanis Clubs of Eliza- 
bethtown, Keeseville, Plattsburg, 
Rouses Point and Saranac Lake, a 
United States flag was presented by W. 
Alfred Robinson and accepted by I. M. 
Lidstone. A gong and gavel were pre- 
sented by Immediate Past President 
Walter P. Zeller of the Montreal club 
and were accepted by John Longenhag- 
en. Arthur Ames, former lieutenant 
governor, presented an attendance rec- 
ord on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of 
Ottawa. This was accepted by Joseph 
Lemieux. 

Following the program the gathering 
adjourned to the Windsor Hotel, where 
dancing was enjoyed for several hours. 

Members of the Charter Night Com- 
mittee were: Vice President J. Paul 
Laplante, chairman, H. L. Alcorn, P. 
C. Jack, O. R. Jackman, and Philippe 
Peltier. 

The Granby club, which has a mem- 
bership of 65, has the following officers 
and directors: President—tT. ¥. 
O’Neill; First Vice President—J. Paul 
Laplante; Second Vice President—W. 
O. Lewis; Secretary—A. A. Dorion; 
Treasurer—P. G. Jack; Directors—N. 





the 1939 district officers. 


R. Mitchell, P. Horace Boivin, Harold 
L. Alcorn, Joseph Lemieux, J. Wright 
Halpin, Gustave Provencher, N. A. 
Austin and Jean E. L’Heureux. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Cherokee, Iowa, 

celebrated its first birthday at a par- 
ty at which there were representatives 
from ten Kiwanis clubs. Storm Lake, 
Iowa, had the largest delegation of 
visitors with 35 present. Other clubs 
represented were Webster City, Deni- 
son, Sioux City, Sac City, Lake City, 
Algona and Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. 

President C. F. Fitch of the host club 
presided. The invocation was by Ki- 
wanian Alfred C. Petersen, pastor of 
the Cherokee Presbyterian Church and 
chairman of the Program Committee. 
Wayne Bauerle as song leader and Rod- 
ney Hill as pianist both of the Storm 
Lake club, led in community singing. 

After Kiwanian Ed Burke had 
served a bounteous turkey dinner, 
Immediate Past District Governor Wil- 
liam C. Jarnagin of Storm Lake ex- 
tended greetings from that club. Storm 
Lake sponsored the Cherokee club and 
as Governor, Kiwanian Jarnagin had 


presented the charter the preceding 
year. President Everett Ruby of the 
Storm Lake club presented the Cher- 
okee club with a bouquet of spring flow- 
ers as a birthday remembrance. Presi- 
dent Fitch received it. 

Lew McDonald, president of 
Cherokee Chamber of Commerce, 
tended greetings from that organiza- 
tion. Immediate Past President Don 
Hankens of the Cherokee club respond- 
ed. Toastmaster Fitch introduced the 
visiting clubs. Then came a couple of 
numbers by Cherokee talent. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Duane Dewel spoke en- 
tertainingly on Kiwanis and District 
Governor William F. Zimmerman gave 
a stirring address on “Aggressive Citi- 
zenship.” 


FLORIDA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Eustis was host 

at the district’s mid-winter confer- 
ence and trustees meeting held on Jan- 
uary 15 and 16. 

Sunday evening’s program included 
the district trustees meeting followed 
by the district dinner and fellowship 
session at which the presiding officer 
was Past District Governor Harold V. 
Condict. The invocation was given by 


the 
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At left: The Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska, held a district-wide inter-club meeting at which International President H. G. Hatfield was present. The 


Omaha club presented to International President Hatfield a photograph of himself drawn by Mrs. Charlotte K. Bokowski from a 
f 1 resented to Past International President Raymond M. Crossman a Home 
! eading from left to right in this picture are: Immediate Past District Governor Glenn L. Nh age toastmaster; President Allan 
D. Speir of the Omaha club; International President Hatfield; Past International President Crossman; and Past District 


in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
national President. 


The Omaha club also 


icture of President Hatfield 
lub Banner of a Past Inter- 


overnor Hayden W. Ahmanson. 


In the oye at the right members of the Omaha club are shown receiving the division lieutenant governor’s Home Club Banner from members of the Ki- 


wanis 


lub of Fremont, Nebraska. Reading from left to right: Otto H. 


ahle, 1939 lieutenant governor; President Speir; District Governor William F. 


Zimmerman of Fremont and 1938 President Arthur Baldwin. 
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the Rev. John Wean, introductions were 
by Past District Governor J. Kenneth 
Williamson, the installation of officers 
was by International Trustee Mark A. 
Smith and there was an address by Dr. 
D. W. Daniel of Clemson College. “Ki- 
wanis in Pictures” was presented by 
Karl Lehmann, chairman of the Dis- 


trict Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions. 
As a feature of the opening session 


of the conference a huge Kiwanis em- 
blem was presented to District Gover- 
nor J. Newton Lummus, Jr. This em- 
blem was carried into the dining room 
by four Boy Scouts. It was placed on 
the table just back of the speakers and 
then the front opened and a _ small 
girl stepped out of the emblem with her 


arms full of flowers. She presented 
these to the governor and to Interna- 
tional Trustee Smith and Immediate 

ast District Governor Simeon R. 
Doyle. 

Monday morning’s session included 
the call to order by District Gov- 
ernor Lummus; the invocation by the 
Rev. Walter Gray; addresses of wel- 
come by President Frank J. Banning 


of the Eustis club and Mayor Harry 
Gaylord; the response by Immediate 
Past District Governor Doyle; a report 
by 1938 District Secretary Herman 
Kurz; a message by District Governor 
Lummus; and reports by chairmen of 
various district committees. At the fel- 
lowship luncheon Monday noon Claude 
Lee, former lieutenant pre- 
sided. The address was by Ralph H. 
Ferrell, former lieutenant governor. In 
the afternoon there were more district 
reports Splendid special entertain- 
ment features were provided by the 
efficient host club. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


HE Kiwanis Club of Brentwood, St. 

Louis County, Missouri, made its con- 
tribution to the historic events of the 
district at its charter night meeting 
when 240 Kiwanians, ladies and other 
guests gathered at the Van Horn Farm 
for the celebration. William H. Bryan 
was master of ceremonies. After the 
invocation by the Rev. Edward B. Wil- 
lingham of University City, Missouri, 
the sponsoring club, and a typical Mis- 
souri dinner, Russell Harstick took 
charge of community singing. Kiwa- 
nian Harstick did a fine job of pinch- 
hitting for Graham Sillars who was 
scheduled to lead the song fest but who 
was unable to attend. 

An address of welcome by Mayor 
Walter Douglas, a member of the 
Brentwood club, started the program. 
The mayor of Clayton, Missouri, also 
gave a greeting to the new club. Lieu- 
tenant Governor W. Donald Dubail re- 
sponded to the words of welcome. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Carroll Thibault presented the charter 
which was accepted by President Fran- 
cis E. Nelson. 

The sponsoring club, through Presi- 
dent R. D. Waye, presented Brentwood 
with a gong and gavel. Neighboring 


governor, 
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A view of the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Brentwood, Missouri, which was enjoyed 
by more than 200 Kiwanians and ladies. 


clubs presented other appropriate gifts, 
all of which were received by Vice 
President Clarence E. Weber. Short 
talks were made by District Treasurer 
George W. Kirk and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Lonnie M. Standley. International 
Trustee Charles B. Holman climaxed 
the speaking program with comments 
on “what had gone before.” 

The entertainment of the evening was 
rounded out with dancing. 

An interesting observation: Ten of 
the twelve clubs in the St. Louis area 
and their presidents were in attendance. 
However, all clubs in the area were rep- 
resented with delegations. 

Denver M. Wright of Brentwood and 
Everett Brooks of the sponsoring club 
were the chairmen in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The officers and directors of the 
Brentwood club are: President, Francis 
E. Nelson; Vice President, Clarence E. 
Weber; Secretary, Malcolm L. Bartley; 
Treasurer, Denver M. Wright; Direc- 
tors, Stanley E. Rickhoff, William V. H. 
Posch, John R. Roberts, J. E. Holman, 
W. B. Kelliher, Harold R. Jordan and 
Darell M. Peck. 

The Kiwanis Club of Montgomery 
City, Missouri, received its charter at 
a splendid inter-club meeting on Febru- 
ary 14 when there were present delega- 
tions from 14 clubs, a total of 206 Kiwa- 
nians and ladies. The invocation was 
given by the Rev. Frederick Johnson 
and Ottmer Penn led community sing- 
ing. President Morris B. Vaughn of 
the new club presented William Bryan, 
former lieutenant governor, who steered 
the program for the rest of the evening. 
Judge W. C. Hughes gave the address 
of welcome and Lieutenant Governor 
Dubail welcomed Montgomery City to 
Division I. Lieutenant Governor E. W. 
Tucker also brought greetings on be- 
half of Division VIII. 

District Governor Harold G. Ingham 
presented the charter, which was re- 
ceived by President Vaughn. Through 
President H. L. Burwell, the sponsor- 
ing club of Wellsville presented the new 
club with a gong and gavel. A large 
United States flag was presented by 
George Handy on behalf of the St. 


Louis club. A beautiful Canadian flag 
and a Kiwanis banner were presented 
by the fifteen other clubs in Division I. 
Acceptance of these very appropriate 
gifts was made by Vice President 
Glover E. Dowell. Immediate Past 
President C. S. Straube of Wellsville 
and International Trustee Charles B. 
Holman were both present and contrib- 
uted to the meeting. The Montgomery 
City High School orchestra furnished 
good musical entertainment. 

Much credit for the success of this 
party goes to the charter night commit- 
tees of Montgomery City and Wells- 
ville. The Montgomery City committee 
included: S. S. Nowlin, G. E. Dowell, 
R. K. Jacks, R. R. Ball and C. W. Lin- 
nert. The Wellsville committee was 
composed of K. B. Wells, R. V. Fipps 
and F. Blattner, Jr. 

President Vaughn reports that the 
new club has already undertaken the 
care of two under-privileged children 
and at the present time the membership 
is working on a health clinic. He re- 
fers to the Committees on Under-Privi- 
leged Child, Public Affairs and Voca- 
tional Guidance as having been excep- 
tionally active since the club was or- 
ganized. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


ISTRICT Governor Roy C. Nelson 

presented the charter to the newly 
built club at Paducah, Kentucky, on 
March 2 at a formal banquet at the 
Ritz Hotel in the presence of an audi- 
ence of 225 Kiwanians and ladies. The 
Paducah club is an addition to Divi- 
sion V of the Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 
trict and was sponsored by the Metro- 
polis, Illinois, club, which is in Divi- 
sion XII of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District. Governor C. Paul White of 
the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District was 
present and gave a short talk in which 
he commented especially upon the co- 
operation and friendliness shown in 


this inter-district activity of the spon- 
soring of a new club in one district 
by a club in another. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Lieutenant Governor E. H. Canon, who 
introduced Tom Waller, a member of 
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the new club, as toastmaster. Kiwan- 
ian Waller introduced Robert H. Rust, 
president of the Greater Paducah As- 
sociation, who welcomed the Kiwanis 
club into the circle of service and civic 
clubs in Paducah. The response was 
given by William H. Wetherington, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Met- 
ropolis. District Governor Nelson pre- 
sented the charter, which was accepted 
by President C. Kildow Lovejoy of the 
new club. 

The presentation of gifts was in 
charge of Lieutenant Governor Canon. 
These consisted of: A gong given by 
Past International President Harper 
Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky; a 
gavel from the Kiwanis Club of Marion, 
Kentucky; a magazine binder from 
President Vernon Jenkins of the Green- 
ville, Kentucky, club; an American flag 
from Lieutenant Governor Canon; a 
Canadian flag given by the Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, club; a shield given 
by the Metropolis club; and road signs 
from the Kiwanis Clubs of Hopkins- 
ville and Sturgis, Kentucky. 

After the banquet the remainder of 
the evening was spent in dancing. 

The charter members of the Paducah 
club total 58. Also.at the meeting were 
70 delegates from the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District; 42 from the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District; and 55 ladies and 
other guests. The Kiwanis Clubs of 
Metropolis, Cairo, Carmi, Shawneetown 
and Harrisburg in the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District were represented; the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Nashville and Eliza- 
bethton, Tennessee, Princeton, Green- 
ville, Sturgis, Bowling Green, Madison- 
ville and Marion, Kentucky, in the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District were repre- 
sented; and Memphis, Tennessee, rep- 
resented the Louisiana-Mississippi-West 
Tennessee District. 

The officers and directors of the Pa- 
ducah club are: President—C. Kildow 
Lovejoy; Vice President—Ryan Hugg; 
Secretary-Treasurer—King C. Dunn; 
Directors—Louis Igert, Herman J. 
Yopp, W. Dewey Payne, E. G. Stamper, 
Jr., C. D. Harris, Sam Livingston and 
William C. Davis. 





CAPITAL 


HE accompanying photo- 

graph was taken at the 
mid-winter conference of 
the Capital District held in 
Baltimore, Maryland. It 
shows Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Irving Dein- 
er presenting to Jack La- 
Motte of the Baltimore club 
a tribute from that club for 
the exceptional record he 
has made in_ inter-club 
visits during the past two 
years. Kiwanian LaMotte 
is the kind of fellow who 
loves his fellowman too 
much to “sit in his house 
by the side of the road” to 
be a friend to him, but he 
goes right out and meets 
him. In 1937 he established 


“‘Ambassador of Good Will,”’ 
in inter-club visits that in 1938 


something of a record by maintaining 
an attendance record of 160 per cent by 
attending 84 meetings, traveling 6,730 
miles, and visiting clubs as far away as 
St. John, New Brunswick, and Truro, 
Nova Scotia. In 1938 he was chairman 
of the Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions of the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore 
and made an attendance record of 223 
per cent, traveling 9,024 miles and at- 
tending 116 meetings, 20 of them regu- 
larly scheduled inter-club meetings. The 
most distant clubs visited that year 
were Daytona Beach, Florida, and Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 

Under the direction of District His- 
torian Henry A. Converse of Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, the Capital District has 
just issued the fourth volume of the 
History of the District, a volume of 200 
pages, covering the years from 1930 to 
1938. The Capital District was the first 
one in Kiwanis International to issue a 
district history, the first volume appear- 
ing in 1923. The new edition contains 
a complete record of the district since 
1930 and a history of the achievements 
of each club by years. It shows that 
since 1930 the number of clubs in the 
district has increased from 48 to 57, the 
number of members from 2,800 to 3,335 
and the average of attendance from 
72.89 per cent to 81.72 per cent. 

Secretaries of the district have made 
something of a record in the fact that 
not a single one has failed to submit 
monthly reports since 1932. 

At the mid-winter conference Balti- 
more was selected as the place for the 
1939 district convention and the dates 
were fixed as October 12-14. 

With nearly 200 Kiwanians, ladies 
and other guests present, the Kiwanis 
Club of Richlands, Virginia, was auspi- 
ciously launched at a charter night 
meeting on February 3. District Gov- 
ernor Miles S. Reifsnyder presented the 
charter and a delightful program made 
an interesting evening for the new club 
and its guests. 

An unusual feature connected with 
the building of this club is that it was 
done under the sponsorship of the Blue- 
field club of the West Virginia District, 
which had a large delegation present 
for the charter presentation. Other 
clubs represented were Narrows, Clint- 
wood, Marion, Radford, Salem, Roanoke 
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and Westminster, Maryland, in the 
Capital District and Princeton-Athens, 
Northfork, War and Anawalt in the 
West Virginia District. Delegations 
from Norton and Coeburn started to 
the meeting but were turned back by 
the high water, Southwest Virginia be- 
ing on the fringe of the disastrous floods 
which covered Kentucky and Tennessee 
at that time. Past District Governor 
George G. Peery of the Capital District 
and Past District Governors J. Hudson 
Huffard and Charles H. Archer of the 
West Virginia Districé assisted District 
Governor Reifsnyder in the ceremony. 

Lieutenant Governor W. Southall 
Jordan presided as toastmaster and 
after a splendid dinner an attractive 
entertainment program was presented, 
chiefly by the sponsoring club. Gover- 
nor Reifsnyder was introduced by Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer Frank B. 
Walters and presented the charter in a 
glowing tribute to Kiwanis as an influ- 
ence which can transform individuals 
and communities, broadening their hori- 
zons and making their lives happier and 
more useful. President Robert Lam- 
bert accepted the charter. 

A Kiwanis banner was presented to 
the new club by Bluefield, an American 
flag by Marion and a Canadian flag by 
Clintwood. The Narrows club took this 
occasion to pass on to Richlands the 
Capital District Golden Rule. All of 
these gifts were accepted by Tom G. 
Spratt for the new club. 

Since the states which make up the 
Capital District are so rich in the 
natural resources that have made this 
country great, and which are in many 
cases being so ruthlessly depleted, it is 
only natural that the district should line 
up behind International objectives of 
Conservation. 

Governor Reifsnyder has appointed a 
Conservation Committee composed of 
Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, chairman; 
W. J. Clem, Staunton; E. Aldine Lakin, 
Hagerstown; T. Edwin Burke, Rich- 
mond; V. P. Paulett, Danville; Carlton 
T. Bridgham, Wilmington, and W. Clyde 
West, Alexandria, and the committee is 
already acquainting the clubs of the 
district with the program of Kiwanis 
International to create interest in the 
natural resources of the country’s 
mountains, woods and waters. 
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ack LaMotte, left. 


The above photograph was taken at the mid-winter conference of the Capital District and shows Immediate Past 
District Governor Irving Diener, at right, after he had unveiled the above tribute of the Baltimore club to its 
In 1937 Kiwanian LaMotte made such an outstanding record 
38 he was made chairman of the Baltimore club’s Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
and he set about to better his previous record. The poster above shows that he was successful, his attendance per- 
centage in 1938 being 223 per cent, which embraced 116 meetings including 20 regular inter-club meetings. 
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PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


N March 28 the new Kiwanis Club 
of Cheny, Washington, received its 


charter from District Governor J. N. 
Emerson. The Kiwanis Club of Spo- 
kane, Washington, sponsored the new 
club, which is 20 miles west of Spo- 
kane and home of the Eastern Wash- 
ington College of Education and cen- 
ter of a prosperous farming area. 
Clarence D. Martin, governor of the 


State of Washington, is a resident of 
( heny. 
The 


Cheny 


officers and directors of the 
club are: President—Clark 
Frasier; Vice President—A. B. Casey; 
Secretary—H. E. Holmquist; Treasur- 
er—Leslie F. Mason; Directors—George 
Brown, Otis Freeman, Raymond Hawk, 
L. H. Menser, M. E. Mickey, William F. 
Martin and W. B. Reese. 

Twenty-six Auburn, Washington, Ki- 
wanians captured the “Traveling Peli- 
can Come and Get It Trophy” from the 
Cle Elum, Washington, club recently by 
accumulating 3,146 man-miles of travel 

trip to the eastern Washington 
city. Twenty-one members led by E. 
J. Noftsinger made the trip by rail- 
way, the other five going by auto. 

The pelican was offered by the Kla- 


in a 


math Falls, Oregon, club four years 
ago and has created much interest in 
Kiwanis circles since that time. It 


was put up to stimulate inter-club re- 
lations and has been over most of the 
Northwest A club must hold the 
trophy for sixty days in order to have 
its name engraved upon it, but must 
relinquish it whenever any club can 
visit it with a larger number of man- 
miles travel to its credit than earned 
by the local club when capturing it. 
The trophy is a large silver pelican. 
On the evening of January 11 there 
was held an _ installation inter-club 
meeting of the Kiwanis Clubs of Ana- 
cortes, Bellingham, Mount Vernon and 
Stanwood at the Chuckanut Shell, a 
beautiful spot along the Chuckanut 
Drive leading into Bellingham. It was 
a very colorful affair with about 125 
present and with District Governor J. 
N. Emerson the installing officer and 
Ray I. Wise, 1938 lieutenant governor, 
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Twenty-six 


phy”’ 


presiding. 

After a special musical number con- 
tributed by each club the following 
presidents, along with the other club 
officers, were installed: Anacortes, Ed- 


win M. Barker; Bellingham, Maurice 
Waddilove; Mount Vernon, Edward 
Nobles; Stanwood, Clarence Opseth. 


District Governor Emerson made a 
splendid address on “Americanism and 
Opportunities of Kiwanis for Service.” 
The banquet was followed by dancing. 


CAROLINAS 
LANS are steadily going forward in 
the district to have the largest pos- 

sible attendance from the district at 

the International Convention in Boston 
next June. -ast District Governor 

Ralph C. Barker is chairman of the 

“On-to-Boston” Committee and serving 

with him are the nine lieutenant gov- 

ernors of the district, District Gover- 
nor Richard E. Thigpen, District Sec- 
retary Herbert W. Hennig and the 
nine past district governors who are 
serving this year as the division coun- 
sellors. 

It is expected that 
quota will be exceeded. 


the accepted 
The commit- 


Auburn, Washington, Kiwanians captured the ‘‘Traveling Pelican Come and Get It Tro- 
rom the Cle Elum, Washington, club by accumulating 3,146 man-miles in a trip to Cle Elum. 


tee is furnishing information regarding 
travel to and from Boston by train, 
boat, motor and air. Plans have also 
been made to break up the party in 
New York, where the McAlpin Hotel 
will be the Carolinas District headquar- 
ters, on the return trip, thereby en- 
abling all who may desire to do so 
to take in the New York World’s Fair 
and other attractions. 

Division V Kiwanians enjoyed an 
outstanding inter-club meeting recent- 
ly when the Kiwanis Club of Durham 
served as host. A total of 276 Kiwan- 
ians and ladies were in attendance. 
Lieutenant Governor Jasper B. Hicks 
was an honor guest on this occasion. 
President Walter A. Biggs of the Dur- 
ham club presided. Past District Gov- 
ernor Barker introduced Lieutenant 
Governor Hicks and Immediate Past 
President Alan K. Manchester of the 
Durham club presented District Gov- 
ernor Thigpen, a former Durham resi- 
dent. Leroy Lewis, chairman of the 
Program Committee, presided over the 
program following the dinner and 
Charles Dukes of Duke University, also 
an honor guest, exhibited for the Ki- 
wanians and ladies moving pictures of 
the Rose Bowl game and the Tourna- 





The Kiwanis Clubs of Anacortes, Bellingham, Mount Vernon and Stanwood held an inter-club, installation meeting with District Governor J. N. Emerson 


the installing officer. 
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Taking part in the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Newport-Corinna, Maine, were the 

above gentlemen. Seated from left to right: Immediate Past District Governor George A. Harrison; 

President Ray D. Robinson; District Governor Roy F. Cooke; Lieutenant Governor Raymond T. 
Adams and the Hon. Lewis O. Barrows, Governor of Maine. 


cal 











With a view to calling attention of World’s Fair visitors to Ossining, New York, the Kiwanis, Rotary 
and Lions Clubs of Ossining are erecting signs at approaches to the village. All of the signs bear the 
emblems of the three clubs and the meeting locations. Shown in_ the photograph is the joint com- 
mittee in charge of the project. From left to right are Wallace T. Miller, Rotary Club; Edwin S. 
Thomas, Lions Club; and William J. Meny and Paul H. Strom of the Kiwanis club. 








The first two links in a chain which eventually will have 143 links, representing each of the Kiwanis 
clubs in the California-Nevada District, were united in a ceremony conducted at a meeting of the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Alhambra and San Gabriel, California. Above, left to right: Immediate Past 
President George E. Bettinger, President Fred O. Young of the Alhambra club, President James E. 
Richardson of the San Gabriel club, District Governor Harry A. Lane and Past District Governor Amos 
Du Bois of San Gabriel. Kiwanians Bettinger and Du Bois hold tags explaining the meaning of the 
chain. Presidents Young and Richardson shake hands to indicate the strengthening of friendship 
between clubs of the two communities and Governor Lane is seen hammering the links together. 
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ment of Roses parade. 

The following Division V clubs were 
represented at the meeting: Durham, 
Louisburg, Oxford, Raleigh, Chapel 
Hill, Mebane, Graham, Burlington, 
Henderson and Roxboro, North Caro- 
lina. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


HE first links in a “chain of friend- 

ship” which eventually will contain 
143 links, each representing a Kiwanis 
club in the California-Nevada District, 
were united in a ceremony at a meeting 
of the Kiwanis Club of Alhambra with 
the Kiwanis Club of San Gabriel. 

Attached to the chain is a card 
which reads: “It is hoped that your 
link will be welded to the chain with ap- 
propriate ceremony and that enduring 
friendships will be formed by this in- 
ter-club meeting.” When all links have 
been added, the ends of the chain will 
be joined to form a circle at the next 
district convention. 

At the Alhambra meeting George E. 
Bettinger representing the Alhambra 
club and Amos DuBois of the San Ga- 
briel club closed the links. These two 
links were then scheduled for a trip to 
the South Pasadena club. 

The Kiwanis Club of Los Feliz, Hol- 
lywood, California, was host at a 
splendid inter-club meeting on the oc- 
casion of its first charter night anni- 
versary party. A total of 385 Kiwan- 
ians and ladies attended the meeting, 
which was called to order by 1938 
President Paul E. Lipscomb. 

The presiding officer at the dinner 
was Immediate Past District Governor 
Ernest G. Bashor who very ably acted 
as master of ceremonies. District Gov- 
ernor Harry A. Lane was introduced 
and he gave a very interesting Kiwanis 
talk, as did William C. Schafer, former 
Lieutenant Governor of Division III, 
who later installed Los Feliz club offi- 
cers for 1939. 

An interesting program dovetailed 
into the ceremonies to make an evening 
enjoyed by all. This was topped off 
by a fine floor show and dancing. The 
committee arranging this fine meeting 
was made up of 1938 President Lips- 
comb, Hollis Davenny, Harry M. Kel- 
ler, A. G. Kerber, H. Kinley Martin, 
William C. McColl, J. Fred Smith, Paul 
E. May and William Enright. 


NEW ENGLAND 


T least one charter night a month 

has been set as the goal of the New 
England District during 1939. In Janu- 
ary the Kiwanis. Club of Newport-Cor- 
inna, Maine, was welcomed into the dis- 
trict and on February 28 the Kiwanis 
Club of Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills, 
Massachusetts, received its charter from 
the hands of District Governor Roy F. 
Cooke. This meeting was held at the 
Mary E. Curley School in Jamaica 
Plain and in spite of poor weather 
was well attended by Kiwanians 
throughout the district and their ladies. 
Dancing followed the presentation ex- 








The Kiwanis Club of Buckley, Washington, held 

its first annual Easter egg hunt last year. Above 

is the winner of the first prize, a white rabbit, in 

the grade school boys’ and girls’ division. A total 
of 600 eggs were hidden. 


ercises. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Jamaica Plain-Forest 
Hills club: President—Ernest C. Nick- 
erson; Vice President—Thomas F. 
White; Treasurer—Harold B. Neal; 
Secretary—Leo C. Mulloney; Directors 

Thomas F, Brady, Philip D. DePetro, 
Earle W. Hadlock, Roy B. Kenyon, 
Matthew G. Patterson, Edward G. 
Post and George B. Stebbins. 

For the first time in its history the 
District Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child has chosen a district project in 
aid of which the individual clubs are 
being urged to raise funds. The pro- 
ject is the New England Peabody Home 
for Crippled Children, a philanthropic 
institution located in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. In addition to its usual 
maintenance expenses, the Home is fac- 
ed with the necessity of making ex- 
tensive repairs as a result of the hur- 
ricane of last September. The com- 
mittee has compiled a descriptive book- 
let about the project which has been 
distributed to the individual members. 
The project is not intended to inter- 
fere with the usual under-privileged 
child activities carried on by the vari- 
ous clubs but is intended rather to sup- 
plement them. 

The Kiwanis Club of Millbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, held an inter-club meeting 
recently in conjunction with the other 
clubs of the division in the nature of a 
tenth anniversary celebration of the 
Millbury club. This meeting was a 
complete success. Six clubs of the di- 
vision were represented and 152 Ki- 
wanians, ladies and other guests sat 
down to dinner. The meeting featured 
splendid entertainment and dancing. 

Another inter-club meeting was held 
a week later in Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, in the nature of a Valentine 
party. Four clubs were represented. 
District Governor Roy F. Cooke and 
Mrs. Cooke were present at both meet- 
ings. 
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Kiwanis on the Air 
By DR. WELLINGTON PATRICK 


Chairman, Kentucky-Tennessee District Committee on Publicity 


HE Kiwanis clubs of the Kentucky- 

Tennessee District of Kiwanis In- 

ternational are codperating in a 
program of radio broadcasts in the year 
1939. Station WJHL at Johnson City, 
Tennessee, is used on Sundays from 
5:15 to 5:30 by a group of Kiwanis 
clubs in Eastern Tennessee for radio 
broadcasts. Speakers come from the 
Kiwanis clubs at Johnson City, Kings- 
port, Bristol, Big Stone Gap, Erwin, 
and Elizabethton. The radio talks are 
on a variety of subjects, including com- 
munity programs carried out by Ki- 
wanis clubs, and other current topics 
of the day. Great care is exercised in the 
selection of speaking talent, and in de- 
veloping programs of such character as 
will have more than state-wide interest. 

Radio station WNOX at Knoxville is 
being used by Kiwanians for a series of 
broadcasts, beginning February 28, on 
Tuesday evenings, four weeks apart, 
from 7:30 to 7:45 on Kiwanis programs 
and current topics. The programs are 
controlled by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes 


of the Knoxville Kiwanis club, but 
speakers will be drafted from nearby 
Kiwanis clubs in that area. Care is be- 
ing taken to develop a program of more 
than state-wide interest. 

Radio station WLAP at Lexington, 
Kentucky, is being used weekly for 
broadcasts from the Lexington Kiwanis 
club from 1:00 to 1:30. This program 
has been under way for more than two 
years and is carried out at the club 
meeting each Tuesday. The broadcasts 
have had the effect of more carefully 
planned programs by the club. 

The Bristol Kiwanis club is making 
plans to start a series of programs over 
Station WOPI in Bristol. 

Plans are also under way for the 
possible use of Station WHAS at Louis- 
ville, and WSM at Nashville. These pro- 
grams are being encouraged and pro- 
moted during 1939 by the district or- 
ganization of Kiwanis in these two 
states, led by District Governor Roy C. 
Nelson at Elizabethton, himself a radio 
commentator of national repute. 








The Kiwanis Club of Philippi, West Virginia, had a fine birthday party and celebration on its 


a ee birthday. Each past president was giv i 
w Joho Schwirian baked a fifteen-pound birthday cake 


ich occurred during his presidency. Kiwanian 


three minutes to relate the most important event 


for the occasion. 





A group of the children pouring out of the first of two shows, given on Saturday before Easter last 
year for the children of Arkansas City, Kansas, and vicinity. The approximate attendance was 1100 
city and 900 rural children. This is a yearly event for the Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City. 
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Pigs and Attendance 





While ‘‘Chubby,’’ the Division IX pig of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District, occupies 
the center of this picture, Kiwanians shown are, from left to right: Al Heuer, President 
William B. Menard, Joel Monfort, Frank Gray, Lieutenant Governor S. Harney Chaney, 
Allie Crouch and Ben Lincoln, all members of the Kiwanis Club of Batesville, Arkansas. 


The club in Division IX with 


the low attendance record each month during 1939 is 


obliged to feed and care for the pig. 


TTENDANCE percentages among 
A the clubs in Division IX of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Dis- 
trict have been mounting skyward 
since someone in the Kiwanis Club of 
Batesville, Arkansas, conceived the 
idea of having the Kiwanis club with 
the lowest attendance average for each 
month during the year feed and care 
for a full-grown pig. 

The plan briefly is this: The Bates- 
ville club bought a pig, built a crate 
and even provided a shipping label, 
with the understanding that one of the 
seven clubs in Division IX would be 
responsible for taking care of it. The 
club with the lowest attendance aver- 
age for the month draws the pig and 
there is no quibbling about it. If it is 
low, it feeds the “grunt” for a month. 
The low club pays the shipping charges 
and puts on the feed bag. 

The Kiwanis Club of Beebe, Arkan- 
sas, failed to hold one meeting last 
January, so the pig was shipped C.O.D. 
to this club. “Chubby,” as he is known 
among Division IX Kiwanians, spent 
the month of February at Beebe. 

The contest is on until the Hot 


Springs district convention in October, 
at which time ‘“Chubby” will be 
brought to the convention and awarded 
to the club in Division IX with the 
highest attendance average for the 
year. The winner is privileged to dis- 
pose of the pig as it sees fit. 

Word of this idea spread throughout 
the district with the speed of neigh- 
borhood gossip and the clubs in Divi- 
sion VI immediately took advantage of 
the innovation. The Kiwanis Club of 
Arkansas City, Kansas, bought a pig, 
one of the members furnished a crate, 
and ‘Susie’ is now being shipped 
around in southern Kansas. The in- 
structions read: “The pig must be well 
fed and made happy while in posses- 
sion of the club.” If the creature dies, 
she must be replaced by the club hav- 
ing possession at the time of death. 

The contest in Division VI closes at 
the end of September, 1939. The club 
having the highest attendance record 
at the end of this period will be the 
winner of the pig. “Susie” will be sold 
and the proceeds will be used to send 
more Kiwanians of the winning club to 
the district convention at Hot Springs. 


Indiana District Vocational Guidance 
Conference 
By WILLIAM L. HOWARD 


Chairman, Indiana District Committee on Vocational Guidance and Member, 
Kiwanis Club of Logansport ° 


tional Guidance Conference was 

held at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, Saturday, February 11. 
This event, which was first introduced 
last year, was attended by about 60 Ki- 
wanians of the Indiana District repre- 
senting 18 different clubs. The purpose 


Tex: second annual Kiwanis Voca- 


of the conference was to increase in- 
terest in vocational guidance and to 
help develop more effective guidance 
programs through the codperation of 
Kiwanis and the public schools. 

The conference began with a lunch- 
eon at 12 o’clock noon. Following the 
luncheon three short reports of guid- 
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ance activities were given by C. R. 
Young of Frankfort, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Ray S. Ruckman of Nappanee, 
and Clarence Dammon, Director of 
Admissions at Purdue. 

Kiwanian Young gave a report of 
an occupational survey that was made 
in the city of Frankfort through the 
codperation of Kiwanis and_ city 
schools. He also pointed out that as 
a result of the survey new courses in 
distributive occupations had been intro- 
duced in the school. 

Lieutenant Governor Ruckman dis- 
cussed an article, “Boys at Work,” 
which tells how the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company is helping 
to solve the youth problem in Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. He also disclosed plans 
for a similar project to be sponsored 
by the Nappanee Kiwanis club. 

Mr. Dammon discussed a plan of 
codperation of the four Indiana state 
universities and teachers’ colleges to 
provide educational guidance to high 
school seniors. He also suggested that 
Kiwanis should lead or codperate in the 
plans for such guidance. 

The main speakers for the occasion 
were Prof. Russell Greenly of Purdue 
and G. Byerla Newton, chairman of the 
International Committee on Vocational 
Guidance. Kiwanian Greenly' was 
chairman of the Indiana District Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance last 
year and was the originator of these 
Indiana Kiwanis guidance conferences. 

Speaking on the subject, “Going Up 
by Growing Up,” Prof. Greenly pointed 
to the need for guidance of all in- 
dividuals, including adults, part of 
which guidance industry should offer. 
Government regulations of seniority 
rights and a general preference of 
older persons out of work instead of 
young people, is decreasing opportu- 
nity for the younger persons, he said. 
This situation makes guidance for 
youth of paramount importance. 

Kiwanian Newton discussed the com- 
mittee program for clubs in 1939. He 
outlined the guidance materials that 
were being prepared by members of 
the committee and discussed the meth- 
ods whereby they might be put into 
use to provide more effective guidance 
programs for individual clubs. 

Following the luncheon those in at- 
tendance divided themselves into four 
groups for discussions led by members 
of the Indiana District guidance com- 
mittee. The subjects and the persons 
in charge were as follows: 

“Planning a Vocational Guidance 
Day,” Ray Adams, Terre Haute, Chair- 
man; “What Kiwanis is Doing to Pro- 
mote Guidance,” Leewell Carpenter, 
Wabash, Chairman; “Problems in 
Counseling,” E. A. Spaulding, Gary, 
Chairman; “Use of Drama and Motion 
Pictures in Guidance,” Robert Ross, 
Monticello, Chairman. 

Members of the groups entered into 
the discussions with a zest and much 
value was derived from these meetings. 
District Governor Connors K. Salm and 
District Secretary Eugene Cooper were 
present and took an active part in the 
program. 
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Stockton, California, 
Conducts "Bundle Day” 

February 21 was a day of boisterous 
activity for all Kiwanians of Stockton, 
California. “‘Bundle Day” in the inter- 
est of the social service program of 
the Salvation Army was the reason. 

C. A. Broaddus, president of the 
Stockton club, had outlined his plan 
for the coming year upon taking office 
in January. It included a call for sug- 
gestions toward concerted  effort— 
some special act of community service 
that would offer opportunity for each 
member to work out his stint of Ki- 
wanis building. 

Captain B. Aschenbrenner, a Ki- 
wanian and social service officer of the 
Salvation Army, made known that the 
migratory refugees from the dust bowl 
and other stricken areas were taxing 
the facilities of his set-up to the break- 
ing point. The refugees suffered daily 
additional disappointment because of 
not being able to secure sorely needed 
garments. Hundreds came to the Army 
store only to find that the demand far 
exceeded the supply. This state of 
affairs was the challenge that brought 
about “Bundle Day.” 

The idea caught on quickly. The di- 
rectors of the Kiwanis club assumed 
the responsibility of telephoning all of 
the members and urging codéperation. 
The wives ransacked attics and closets. 


Casa i rn 
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Some of the ladies visited neighbors 
and secured accumulations of un- 
wanted garments. An Army truck with 
a big sign further publicized the event. 

The final result was heart-warming 
to behold. Dignified executives who 
rarely ever carried more than a brief- 
case trudged to meeting lugging huge 
bundles of cast-off clothing. Taken as 
a whole, “Bundle Day” was a highly 
accurate gauge that registered the in- 
dividual Kiwanian’s willingness to help 
“build.”’” The volitional and personal 
application required by the plan in- 
jected an ingredient into Kiwanis rela- 
tionships in the Stockton club that has 
been most helpful. 


Endicott, New York 
Honors Thomas J. Watson 

Thomas J. Watson was recently hon- 
ored by the Kiwanis Club of Endicott 
at a community appreciation dinner, at 
which time Mr. Watson was made an 
honorary member of the Endicott club. 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Stephen O. Salmon in his address de- 
scribed Mr. Watson as an “advocate 
and promoter of world peace through 
world trade; for whose humanitarian- 
ism and outstanding service to the 
community, our country and the world, 
we owe a debt of sincere gratitude.” 

Dr. William Mather Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College, gave the address 


of the evening and Dr. James T. Shot- 
well, director, Economics and History, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, made a brief talk. Introductory 
remarks were by President E. Ray- 
mond Lee of the Endicott club. 


Quincy, Massachusetts, 
Sponsors Lenten Meetings 

At the instigation of the Rev. Victor 
V. Sawyer of the Kiwanis Club of 
Quincy, several organizations in the 
community met and formed a commit- 
tee on church attendance. As a result, 
a series of meetings are being con- 
ducted by laymen in one of the Quincy 
theaters on Wednesday noons during 
Lent. 

At the first meeting Gustav Maer- 
tins, past president of the Quincy club 
and chairman of the committee in 
charge, opened the service. The speak- 
er, International Trustee James P. 
Gallagher, was introduced by another 
past president, Mayor Thomas S. Bur- 
gin. All of these meetings have been 
three-quarters of an hour in length. 

A recent report of the Quincy club 
showed a wide range of activities. Dur- 
ing the past year 26 children were sent 
to summer camp and 41 cases of ton- 
sils and adenoids were treated as a 
part of the under-privileged child 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Stockton, California, with some of the bundles of clothing which they collected in their Salvation Army ‘‘Bundle Day’’ 


campaign. 
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This picture shows some of the costumes and other objects which have been made out of waste materials procured by the Kiwanis Club of North Bergen- 
Guttenberg for the children of the Woodbine, New Jersey, home for mentally retarded children. 


work. Funds were also donated to the 
President’s Ball, the Community Fund, 
the Hurricane Relief Fund, the Hos- 
pital Christmas Fund and the Thanks- 
giving Baskets Fund. One meeting last 
year was held at Camp Kiwanis, at 
which time a phonograph and mat- 
tresses were presented to the camp. 
Another meeting was held at the Coun- 
Tuberculosis Hospital. 


Interesting Activity at North 
Bergen-Guttenberg, New Jersey 

A splendid activity of the Kiwanis 
Club of North Bergen-Guttenberg is 
its work in connection with the colony 
for mentally retarded children at 
Woodbine, New Jersey The club’s 
committee in charge of this project 
has made arrangements with various 
manufacturers in the county to supply 
ic with their industrial waste. The 
nurses have devised ways and means 
to use the materials and all kinds of 
costumes, carpets, decorations, etc., 
are made from them. Book binders, 
silk manufacturers, cloth cutters and 
dress shops contribute materials for 
this use. 

The club has also interested store 
keepers in this project, who have con- 
tributed quantities of surplus articles 
which they have been unable to sell in 
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their stores, such as broken toys, brace- 
lets, beads, pins, hair ribbons, etc. 

One of the most active leaders in 
this activity has been Kiwanian Her- 
bert Freund. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Conducts Meeting by Remote Control 

It is very embarrassing for a speaker 
to be accused of speaking and not say- 
ing anything. That, however, is ex- 
actly what occurred at a recent meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club of Springfield. 
The entire meeting from the tap of the 
Kiwanis bell opening the meeting to 
the concluding remarks of the speaker, 
Manager F. P. Holden of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, had been electrically transcribed 
on records previous to the meeting and 
was broadcast from a_ concealed 
speaker hidden at the head table which 
was completely set up but at which no 
one was sitting. 

The program opened by President 
Frank Tucker included the introduction 
of the song leader who led the club in 
songs, the introduction of the program 
chairman, Major Adams, who in turn 
introduced the speaker. The speaker’s 
remarks were concluded by a sound 
effects transcription of a hurricane 
which allowed for the dimming of the 
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lights and the presentation of a mov- 
ing picture showing the storm damage 
and reconstruction work by the tele- 
phone company following the hurri- 
cane of September 21, 193 


Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, 
Does Excellent Work 

Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Ebensburg recently had a fine meeting 
with the men and women of the rural 
area. Kiwanian John R. Thomas was 
the speaker. Approximately 125 people 
attended this meeting. 

A few days later the Committee on 
Agriculture was responsible for a com- 
bined meeting of the rural people of 
the community with the agricultural 
students of the Ebensburg-Cambria 
High School. A member of the faculty 
of Pennsylvania State College demon- 
strated the proper method of butcher- 
ing hogs. This meeting, which was held 
in the high school auditorium, was at- 
tended by approximately 150 people. 

The club’s Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child recently arranged to 
have a marionette show given before 
all of the children in the Cambria 
County Children’s Home. The program 
lasted for an hour and one-half and 
was enthusiastically received by the 
children. 





A recent Barge! was ‘“‘Cam mpelee for Be mmren Day’’ in Columbus, Mississippi, and the Kiwanians of the city observed it by attending a theater to see 
a film entitled he Refugee ay and Tomorrow”’ and to hear E. L. Kuyken Pi 


give an address on the same topic. 


The program was given in connec- 


tion with the plan of theaters’ raising funds to remove political and religious refugees from Central Europe. 











This picture was taken at the overnight cabin of Boy Scout Troop 6, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and shows members of the Kiwanis club who inspected the scout cabin 
which they renovated. 








The Kiwanis Club of Brookings, South Dakota, directs a Boy Scout troop, Kiwanian G. Lynn Hollen 

being Scoutmaster. The Sioux River west of Brookings offers the Scouts a wonderful natural play- 

ground and many over-night hikes are sponsored by the Kiwanians. The above picture shows a group 
of Scouts during tent inspection. 








Above are a few San Leandro, California, Kiwanians with some of their notable guests dressed in 

Western outfits in honor of the opening of the World’s Fair at San Francisco. District Governor Harry 

A. Lane, District Secretary Fred S$. Kistemann and International Trustee Donald B. Rice were among 
the guests of honor. 
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Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
Inspects Boy Scout Cabin 


Following a short regular meeting, 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Fond 
du Lae went to Wilson’s Woods to ex- 
amine the overnight cabin of Boy 
Seout Troop 6, which is sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club: of Fond du Lac. 

The cabin had been newly renovated 
and a kitchen had been built onto it. 
Materials for this work, as well as a 
stove, linoleum, lamps, etc., were do- 
nated by members of the club, while 
the double deck bunks, mattresses, etc., 
were purchased by the Kiwanis club 
out of its Boy Scout birthday fund. 
This fund is made up of $1.00 contri- 
butions which are paid once yearly by 
each member on the meeting day near- 
est his birthday. 

The Kiwanians were duly impressed 
by the appearance of the cabin and 
camp and new impetus was given the 
Boy Scout troop and its work by this 
visit. 


Camp Chaffee Operated 
by Troy, Ohio 


Camp Chaffee, the Troy Kiwanis 
club’s under-privileged child project, i 
located about four miles south of the 
city and comprises 23 acres of clear 
and wooded land. Bunk houses having 
a total capacity of about 85, assembly 
hall, dining room, kitchen, swimming 
pool, club house and caretaker’s home, 
and game fields are located strateg- 
ically upon these grounds. 

The Kiwanis club’s investment in 
this real estate and buildings amounts 
to almost $10,000, which is unencum- 
bered with the exception of one $150 
obligation which will be liquidated this 
year. Buildings, electric lines and the 
water supply are kept in constant re- 
pair and every few years new buildings 
are erected as required and as funds 
will allow. 

The 1938 camp season comprised 
four periods of seven days each. Dur- 
ing this time 291 children were accom- 
modated, supervised by a total of 33 
counsellors. Sixty-five hundred meals 
were served. 

The children were under constant 
medical supervision and a noticeable 
gain in weight was registered by those 
children who were marked as being 
underweight upon admission. 

The experienced counsellors  pro- 
vided a steady program of activity con- 
sisting of games, story hours, hikes, 
woodcraft and picnics. 

The cost of camp operation for the 
1938 season was $1,780.38 and for the 
first time within recent years, due to 
the extremely efficient operations of 
Vice President Craig Cairns, who 
served as camp chairman, sufficient 
cash was available to meet all obliga- 
tions immediately upon the close of the 
season. 

The Troy club has an unique method 
of meeting this operating cost. Each 
week each member pays a twenty-five 
cent camp fee. This sum, together with 
fees collected from admitted children 
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(although by no means all of the chil- 
dren admitted are able to pay the fee) 
along with funds donated by the Troy 
Community Chest, pays the cost of 
camp operation. 

The club is rightly proud of this 
plant, of the operation of its camp pe- 
riods, and of the fact that some of the 
present counsellors are young men and 
women who, ten years ago, were sum- 
mer campers themselves. 

Besides these activities, Camp Chaf- 
fee is rented and loaned to the Girl 
Scouts for two periods during the sum- 
mer, to the 4-H clubs, who operate 
three camp periods, to the Farm Bu- 
reau Men and to the Farm Bureau 
Women, the latter three camps involv- 
ing about 150 persons. 


Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Presents ‘Pirates of Penzance" 

The Worcester club brought 1938 to 
a successful close with the presentation 
of the Worcester County Light Opera 
Club in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pirates 
of Penzance” for the benefit of its 
under-privileged child fund. The 
operetta was ably given three succes- 
sive nights before packed houses and 
the net proceeds were $1,065.39. 

The money will be used to construct 
a cook house at the summer camp of 
the Worcester Girls’ Club. Much credit 
for the success of the undertaking is 
due President Allen W. Hixson, who 
was general chairman of the activity, 
Benjamin W. Ayres, in charge of 
ticket sales, and Creighton P. Morton 
and Leslie W. Moore, co-chairman of 
the general committee. 


South Side, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Celebrates Past Presidents’ Day 

The Kiwanis Club of South Side, St. 
Louis, built in the fall of 1926, still has 
nine past presidents as active mem- 
bers on its roster. Recently Past Pres- 
idents’ Day was celebrated, when an 
elaborate program was capably exe- 
cuted. 

All past presidents, together with 
the present officers of the club, were 
seated at the head table, appropriately 
decorated for the occasion. Before each 
past president, facing the club mem- 
bers, was a placard bearing the number 
of the year in which he served. A 
humorous touch was found in the 
placard of the secretary who had 
served in that office through all past 
administrations. His year number read 
1492. Before the meeting closed the 
1938 president of the club was pre- 
sented with a token and invited into 
membership in the newly-formed Past 
Presidents’ Club. 

During the course of the program 
each past president was given a maxi- 
mum of three minutes to reminisce 
upon his year of administration. With 
one exception, all spoke interestingly in 
prose. The one exception, who served 
the club as president in 1934, delivered 
his remarks in very clever verse form. 
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Officials of the Kiwanis Club of Morgantown, West Virginia, aiming at a 100 per cent attendance, 

rounded up the ‘“‘stragglers’’” who missed a recent meeting and sent them on their way to Grafton to 

attend a meeting, thereby oraees the attendance blackmark at their own club meeting. Left to right 

are: Roy G. Fritz, chairman of the club’s Committee on Publicity; President G. Blair Blackburn; C. P. 

Dorsey, R. P. Davis; Robert Burchinal, chairman of the Committee on Attendance; and John S. 
Dugan, chairman of the Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 








The cast of the operetta, ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance’ by Gilbert and Sullivan, sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Worcester, Massachusetts, for the benefit of its under-privileged child fund. 
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Each year the Kiwanis Club of Fort Smith, Arkansas, and the Lions Club of that city coéperate with the Salvation Army in its Christmas Kettle drive for 

funds to aid the needy. Last Christmas, for the third year, the Lions Club challenged the Kiwanians in the bell-ringing contest. Each club took over the 

kettles for one day and while the Lions worked hard and made a fine showing, they could not beat the Kiwanians. The close of the contest showed that 
the Kiwanis club had won the loving cup for the third consecutive year. These trophies are shown above. 


Saranac Lake, New York, 
Sponsors Sea Scout Troop 

Several weeks ago the members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Saranac Lake 
played host to the membership of the 
S. S. Barracud, their entry in the ranks 
of senior scouting. The Kiwanians are 
sponsoring Ship 206 as one of their 
major activities of service to the com- 
munity. 

While Sea Scouting has been at- 
tempted in Saranac Lake before, the 
movement had been dormant for sev- 
eral years until last spring when the 
idea was suggested and acted upon by 
the club. With the opening of the 
school year in September the actual 
work of organization was begun and 
the ship, under the able leadership of 
Skipper Art Mahoney, is going ahead 
in great style. With a nucleus of four 
Eagle Scouts representing the four 
troops of the village for the junior offi- 
cers and with the fine assistance of 
Jack Beardsley as first mate, the boys 
are showing a keen interest in the 
work of the organization and are look- 
ing forward eagerly to the future. 


Below: Members of the newly formed Sea Scout 
Troop sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Saranac 
Lake, New York. The charter of Sea Scout Ship 
No. 206 was presented the Scouts at a meeting of 
the Kiwanis club. The picture at the right shows, 
reading from left to right: Gordon S. Partridge, 
district chairman of the Adirondack Council; 
President Ralph Palmer Baker of the Kiwanis Club 
of Saranac Lake; Sea Scout Commissioner Phillip 
Wolfe; and Arthur «eh skipper of the new 
ship. 


Washington, Pennsylvania, Honors 
the Late Judge James |. Brownson 
The Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, recently held an impres- 
sive memorial service for James I. 
Brownson, distinguished jurist and Ki- 
wanian. Judge Brownson, who died at 
the age of 83, had taken a leading 
part in community affairs, charitable, 
social, civic, business, church and edu- 
cational. He was deeply interested in 
the under-privileged child work of the 
Kiwanis club and in the Brownson 
House Settlement established for the 
under-privileged children of the mill 
section of Washington, which was 
started largely through his efforts. In 
his will Judge Brownson left $10,000 


to this settlement for the continuance 
of the work already well established. 


Tujunga, California, 
Receives Television Program 


A recent Kiwanis program of the 
Tujunga club deserves special mention 
for its television program. It was 
the first television broadcast ever 
to be received in the Tujunga-Sunland 
Valley—in fact, it was believed to be 
the first ever received at a Kiwanis 
meeting. The program was furnished 
by Otto Heeger, a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, who was assisted by Reuben 
Horn, sound technician, and Thornton 





























Chew, vision engineer. 

The successful reception of the reg- 
ular broadcast from KHJ, or its tele- 
vision station W6XAO, indicated to 
the gentlemen who brought the receiv- 
ing set to Tujunga and handled the 
program there, that this Valley will be 
one of the favored spots able to re- 
ceive television programs when they 
are broadcast commercially. 

The program received at Tujunga 
included a sports newscast, a news re- 
port reading, a dramatic reading and 
a short play. The images were pro- 
jected on a small plate about six inches 
square and were plain enough for all 
the club members, grouped around the 
receiving set, to see plainly. 
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Above are youngsters of Marion, Ohio, who were present at last year’s egg matinee sponsored annually 


by the Kiwanis Club of Marion. 
eggs were turned in. 
egg hunt. 
usually produce a supply of about 5,000 eggs. 


The children pay two eggs each for admission and last year 1912 
These were colored and hidden by the Kiwanians for the third annual Easter 
The Kiwanians contribute to the supply of eggs by providing two dozen each. All sources 
Attendance at the hunt is usually estimated at about 


3,000 children and adults. 


Lawrence, Kansas—The work of the 
clinic is a continuing activity with 
Lawrence Kiwanians and the club now 
boasts new quarters in clinic rooms of 
the City Hospital. These new quarters 
are a great improvement over the old, 
all appointments being much more 
convenient. During a recent month 33 
patients were examined, 21 children 
and 12 adults. Transportation to and 
from the clinic has been furnished 
several of the patients. 


Fayetteville, North Carolina—The 
club has recently spent $50 for pure 
bred stock for 4-H Boys’ Club and $90 
for milk for under-privileged children. 
It has also furnished four memberships 
in the Y.M.C.A. for deserving lads. 


Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, 


Achieves $10,000 Goal 


Back in 1924 the Kiwanis Club of 
Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, decided to 
sponsor some annual club activity for 
the purpose of building a permanent 
endowment fund at the local hospital, 
the annual income to be used for help- 
ing crippled and under-privileged chil- 
dren. A goal of $10,000 was set and 
the halfway mark was reached in a 
few years. Just recently, as a result 
of its annual cabaret, the final goal 
was attained. 

Over 700 people attended this year’s 
affair, which was held in the armory, 
appropriately decorated in blue and 
gold. Part of the program went on the 
air, with members of the club explain- 
ing the primary objective of the fund 
to the listening public. 


Hutchinson, Minnesota, 
Gives Banquet for 4-H Club Leaders 


Several hundred business 
farmers mingled with over 
club members from every part of 
McLeod County and were given a 
clearer insight into 4-H club work at 
the fourth annual Recognition Banquet 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club at the 


men and 
300 4-H 


Armory. 

It was the high spot of the year for 
McLeod County’s 4-H club boys and 
girls and they had a fine time. First of 
all they ate a good dinner, and then 
they were praised by the speakers for 
their fine work. They gave reports on 
their year’s activities, and finally, re- 
ceived awards and certificates by the 
dozen. All in all, it was an outstanding 
event which they will not soon forget. 

R. I. Sheppard, 1938 president, pre- 
sided and made an admirable toast- 
master. The program had been care- 
fully planned and included music and 
entertainment, as well as speeches and 
special features. The principal speaker 
of the evening was A. J. Kittleson, 
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State 4-H club leader. He was intro- 
duced by R. A. Fischer, county agent. 


Batavia, New York, 
Sponsors Ice Carnival 


The largest ice carnival ever held 
in Batavia was recently sponsored by 
the Kiwanis club under the direction 
of the Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work, of which Vice President G. W. 
Patterson was chairman. 

This event was held on Sunday after- 
noon and evening. The program started 
off with a broom ball game between the 
Rotary and the Kiwanis clubs. Races 
of all kinds for all ages comprised the 
rest of the afternoon program. The 
evening program consisted of fancy 
skating acts and the choosing of an 
ice-carnival queen and her three at- 
tendants. Prizes for the winners, do- 
nated by the merchants of the city, 
were awarded, and the next meeting 
day of the Kiwanis club these same 
winners were honored. 

An estimated crowd of five thousand 
enjoyed watching the carnival, while 
between two and three hundred en- 
tered into the contests. 


Taft, California, Purchases 
Audiophone for Deaf Child 


Among the many projects carried 
out by the Kiwanis Club of Taft for 
the improvement of the health of the 
children of the district is the purchase 
of an audiophone for a deaf child. 

Through the codperation of the 
Committees on Under-Privileged Child 
and Boys and Girls Work and the club 
member physicians, artificial aid is now 
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On a recent rege | members of the Sunset Community Center Committee (the Committee on Boys 
e 


and Girls Work of t 


Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California) gathered at the Center, which is one 


of the major objectives of the Kiwanis club, to plant a large number of shrubs and flowers which had 


becu donated by the Wilcox Nurseries. 


middle of what was once the center of juvenile delinquency in Los Angeles. 
and other Kiwanians—Rowland Lohman, James Abbett, Har 


Ralph Beel with the shovel; 


Sunset Center is located in an old church building in the 


The photograph shows 
Plotkin, 


President Frank Alvord, Robert Baker, James Wallace, ‘‘Steamboat’’ Collins (Supervisor of the Cen- 


ter), John F. mate tg and Schuyler Joyner. 
an 


Charles C. Weinger, Board of Education horticulturist, 


A. A. Schnierow, palm tree planting expert, also donated their services. 














More than 1000 children participated in the egg hunt sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Janesville, Wisconsin, last year. 


being given this child. From the re- 
ports of the school teacher, the nurse 


and the child, excellent results are 
being achieved. The youngster is now 
able to make progress in his studies 


and again enjoys general conversation 
with his schoolmates and friends by the 
use of this device. 

For a number of years the Kiwanis 
club has sponsored a program of fur- 
nishing codliver oil tablets which are 
given by the nurse to under- 
nourished and under-weight students 
in the elementary and high schools of 
the district. 


school 


Janesville, Wisconsin, 
Conducts Easter Egg Hunt 


More than 1000 children partici- 
pated in the egg hunt sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
at the Court House Park last Easter. 
After assembling at the city hall, the 
children marched to the park, took 
their positions around the outside edge 
and waited the starting bomb. The 
echo of the starting signal had scarcely 
died away when the first egg was pre- 
sented at the cashier’s stand where the 
hard-boiled eggs, marked with a “K’”’ 
were exchanged for shiny new quar- 
ters, 248 in all. At the city hall 1,000 
tickets for a children’s show were given 
out. The supply was not enough, how- 
ever, and the children were allowed 
to get into the theater without tickets. 





The United States Marine Band, ‘“‘the President's own,”’ 


its under-privileged child fund. 





Four hundred 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
Honors Scout Leaders 


The Kiwanis Club of 
Sheboygan recently enter- 
tained the Scout leaders 
of the Kettle Moraine Boy 
Scout Council at an “Ap- 
preciation Banquet.” From 
all parts of the Council 
came more than 160 scout- 
ers who attended the ban- 
quet which was so suc- 
cessful that it will prob- 
ably be an annual affair. 

The speaker of the eve- 
ning was George Chronic, 
Deputy Regional Execu- 
tive from Chicago, who 
gave a most inspiring talk 
on the ideals of Scouting. 
Other highlights of the evening were 
the presentation of the Silver Beaver 
Award to A. W. West, who has been 
connected with scouting in the Kettle 
Moraine Council for the 
past 26 years; the presen- 
tation of an award to a 14- 
year-old scout for life-sav- 
ing; and the presentation 
of a beautiful plaque in- 
scribed with Edgar A. 
Guest’s poem, “The Scout- 


master,’”’ to each Scout 
present. 

The program for this 
“Appreciation Banquet” 
was developed by _ the 
Committee on Boys and 


Girls Work—Cliff Enges- 
wick, chairman, Jack Ochs, 
E. A. Dean, H. W. Whin- 
field, and Jerry Zufelt. 
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L. C. Sheppard, superintendent of the 
Albert City schools, were special guests. 
George Veenker, Iowa State College 
athletic director, was principal speaker. 

Members of the Buena Vista and 
Storm Lake high school football squads 
were guests on this occasion. 


Annual "Kick-Off Luncheon" 
at Pasadena, California 


This was the ninth year for the 
“Kick-Off Luncheon” sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Pasadena preceding 
the annual East-West football classic 
played in the Rose Bowl on New Year’s 
Day. Approximately 200 citizens were 
present at the first luncheon—and at 
the last one, 1,400 people were seated 
at tables and there was an overflow of 
people on the balcony. 

Don Wilson, famous announcer, took 
over the microphone to put the pro- 
gram on a coast-to-coast broadcast for 
the third consecutive year. The 200- 





Chairman Frank Turner of the Committee on Agriculture of the 


Athletic Banquet 
at Storm Lake, lowa 


The Kiwanis Club of 
Storm Lake joined with 
Storm Lake Rotarians in 
sponsoring an _ athletic 
banquet in honor of Ever- 
ett Kischer, “a favorite son.” Everett, 
spectacular triple-threat 
on the powerful Iowa State College 
eleven last year, is from Albert City, a 
neighboring town in the same county. 
W. W. Kischer, Everett’s father, and 


his outstandin 
This was the 


speaker. 


ognition of notable work done by a 4-H club member. 
boys and girls chosen by their clubs to compete and their leaders 
were guests of the Lincoln club at one of its regular meetings, at 
which time Prof. C. H. Huddleson of the Normal School was the 
Besides Chairman Turner members of the Committee on 
Agriculture are D. A. Bentley and F. A. 


quarterback ° 


Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Illinois, pins a bronze medal upon the 
lapel of Nelson Betzelberger of the New Holland High School for 


achievement in 4-H club work in Logan County. 


st annual award made by the Kiwanis club in rec- 


Twenty 


Armbrust. 


piece Tournament of Roses band, un- 
der the direction of Kiwanian Audre 
Stong, was on the program as well as 
many dignitaries of the sports world. 
The two coaches of the day, Howard 
Jones of the University of Southern 





ot epee in two concerts by the Kiwanis Club of New Albany, Indiana, for the benefit of 
ollars was realized according to the chairman of the committee, W. F. Edwards. 
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California, and Wallace Wade of Duke 
University were interviewed, as were 
the assistant coaches and prominent 
sports writers. The master of cere- 
monies was Harlan G. Loud, chairman 
of the Rose Bowl Football Committee 
and vice president of the Tournament 
of Roses Association, and he called on 
the Tournament President, Lathrop K. 
Leishman, who extended greetings to 
the radio audience. 

The program was planned and 
brought to a very successful conclu- 
sion under the able leadership of a 
former Stanford football player, Louis 
R. Vinceti, chairman of the committee. 
Other members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Pasadena who composed the Kick- 
Off Luncheon Committee were R. C. 
Samuelson, Ray C. Maple, Floyd R. 
James, William Dunkerley, executive 
secretary and manager of the tourna- 
ment, Cyril Bennett, past tournament 
president, C. W. Hippler and 1938 Ki- 
wanis President Drummond McCunn. 
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drive was due largely to 
the inspiring example set 
by him. 

Besides Kiwanians 
Tharp and Tice, other Ki- 
wanians took active part 
in the leadership of the 
campaign. Charles A. 
Jones, community fund ex- 
ecutive secretary, gave 
innumerable addresses to 
civic groups and partici- 
pated in all phases of the 
drive. Secretary Harry M. 
Miller did an outstanding 
job as chairman of public- 
ity, while Robert Levy as 
chairman of the important 
Commercial Division, O. 
H. May, vice chairman of 
the County Division, Cur- 
tis C. Lattimer, chairman 
of the Program Committee 
and many other group 
captains and 
workers in 
the commu- 


leaders, 








ES ie: 


For the past two years the Kiwanis Club of Mason City, Iowa, in 
: sponsored both a school of in- 
struction in tennis playing and also a tennis tournament. In the 
boys’ and girls’ classes of instruction there were 50 enrolled. There 
were 11 different divisions in the tournament which saw 129 boys 
i Twenty-two medals were given. 
above picture shows the winners in the men’s and women’s singles 


coéperation with the Y.M.C.A., 


and girls and adults playing. 


event in the tournament. 


Columbus, Ohio, Leads 
Community Fund Drive Over Top 


The kind of community service which 
exemplifies the Kiwanis spirit was 
rendered by members of the Columbus 
club during the sixteenth annual com- 
munity fund drive for Columbus and 
Franklin County, which exceeded a 
$656,000 quota. Heading up the com- 
munity fund organization were Ki- 
wanians E. M. Tharp as campaign 
chairman and E. P. Tice as chairman 
of the board of directors. While a to- 
tal of 103 Kiwanians rendered active 
service in the campaign, 38 members 
occupied posts of leadership during the 
entire two weeks’ drive. 

The fact that the quota was over- 
subscribed in the regular period of the 
campaign during these times of diffi- 
cult economic conditions, speaks well 
for the effective leadership of Chair- 
man Tharp and the vigorous follow- 
through of other Kiwanians in the com- 
munity fund organization. Kiwanian 
Tharp gave untiringly of his time and 
efforts and the ultimate success of the 





nity fund or- 
ganization 
are to be commended for 
the outstanding results ac- 
complished. 
Acknowledgment is 
also due the splendid co- 
operation of the suburban 
clubs including the Kiwa- 


nis clubs of Northwest 
Columbus, Northern Co- 
lumbus and Linden 
Heights. 


Unusual Activity 
at Englewood, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Just what the function 
of an agricultural commit- 
tee in a large city should 
be is not always easy to 
determine. The Kiwanis 
Club of Englewood Chica- 
go for many years has had 
the 4-H club representatives along with 
a speaker on agriculture at the time of 
the International Stock Show in the 


The 





Through the efforts of the Committee on Agriculture of the Kiwa- 
nis Club of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, citizens of the commu- 
nity were able to have undesirable trees removed from their property 


without charge. 


city. This had seemed to be about the 
limit of possibilities for this committee. 
Recently, however it was decided that 
a real service to the community could 
be realized by working with the City 
Park Board in having dangerous and 
undesirable trees removed from the 
Englewood community. 

Through the codperation of Past 
President William Ace McDonald, 
owner and editor of a community news- 
paper, an item was published to the 
effect that residents of that community 
could have the undesirable trees re- 
moved from the parkway of their 
property by applying through the Ki- 
wanis club’s Committee on Agriculture. 
The response was most startling in its 
numbers and interest. The WPA 
force which the Park Board used was 
over-taxed for awhile from demands 
made on them to cut down the trees. 
Hundreds of citizens took advantage of 
the service without charge. Many of 
them planted trees to replace the ones 





Bidding was lively as supper boxes packed by wives of Kiwanians went on the block at a benefit party 
held by the Kiwanis Club of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, to raise money for the under-privileged child. 
Allen was auctioning a choice box as the picture was 
Wives were on the sidelines waiting to see their supper partners. 


Boy Scout funds. President George O. Van 


taken. 


and 
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HATTIESBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Weleore HATTIESBURG 


<A eenmaniacaepions clacton aes.cyon pen 


86080 


TUES. MOON = WED. NOON THUR. NOON 








Above is a picture of the welcome signs on Highways i and 49, four such signs being erected at both 

ends of these highways in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. he bulletin boards are 10 by 25 feet and are 

painted in colors. The emblems of the several service clubs are in the club colors. The job of 

securing the codperation of the different ee participating was placed in the hands of a com- 

mittee Sommonedl of one man from each group. J. Smith Garraway represented the Kiwanis Club of 
Hattiesburg on this committee. 


the membership of the boys’ club as 


the older boys have left the club and 


removed and the community is there- 


of the 


fore more beautiful because 

service rendered through the Kiwanis younger ones have succeeded them. 
club. Members of the committee in Each year the Kiwanis Club of De- 
charge of this activity included Claude catur has taken more and more inter- 
L. Williams, Gabriel J. Heyboer, Willis est in this section of the city and has 
>» Tower and Robert S. Fulsang. concentrated on training the lads in 
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Under-Privileged Child decided to en- 
large its activities and took the mem- 
bers of the Boys’ Club on a personally 
conducted tour to the State Capital at 
Springfield. The boys were conducted 
through several of the industrial plants 
of the city and visited the home and 
tomb of Abraham Lincoln, as well as 
numerous capital buildings and muse- 
ums. They were royally entertained at 
luncheon and to complete their day, 
were presented to Governor Henry 
Horner of the State of Illinois, who 
gave them considerable time out of his 
busy day. 

It is the plan of the club that this 
procedure be followed annually and it 
is the hope of the club that this activity 
can be enlarged to include others of 
the under-privileged children of the 
community. 


Under-Privileged Child Work 
Paramount at Norwalk, Connecticut 
Attention to under-privileged chil- 
dren of the city was the outstanding 
service of the Kiwanis Club of Nor- 
walk during the past year. A commit- 
tee of eight under the chairmanship of 





Kiwanis Boys’ Club a Major 
Interest at Decatur, Illinois 
Decatur, Illinois, a city of 
60,000 population, has the usual prob- 
of delinquency among boys. One 


some 


lems 


section of the city in particular, a 
neighborhood surrounding a large mal- 
leable iron foundry, has a_ polyglot 
population of Polish, Bohemian, Mexi- 


can, Italian and colored people. Under 
such conditions the boys of the neigh- 
often involved in petty 
police The Kiwanis Club of De- 
catur was approached by officials of the 


borhood are 


cases. 


Y.M.C.A., who suggested that if the 
Kiwanis club would sponsor a boys iC ok Wien Ciieele’ 
club, the Y.M.C.A. would supply the for its welfare work at Christmas time. 
leadership. 
This was 12 years ago and since that the ideals of American citizenship. It 


time the boys’ club has flourished and feels fully repaid in that the boys’ club 
the community has improved materi- has turned out some very reputable 
ally. Of course during that period of citizens for the community. 


time there have been many changes in Last spring the club’s Committee on 





GRADE SCHGDL 
FLOWER. ond VEGETABLE SHOW 


PANO hoy 


BOZEMAN KIWANIS CLUB 





Pictured above are members of the Boys and Girls Work and Leisure Committees of the Kiwanis Club 
of Bozeman, Montana, basking in the reflected beauty of the club-sponsored grade school flower and 
vegetable show that drew more than 500 entries. On y two of the eleven tables of exhibits are shown 
in this picture. A grade school flower show has sponsored by the Bozeman club for the last 
five years. Last year a particularly active committee added vegetables and the result was the greatest 
show of all. In the picture are Cameron, chairman of the Boys and Girls Work omamitiee 
which did the bulk of the work; Fred Smith, Jack C. Taylor, Vincent E. Iverson, Earl W. Keller, 
Frank M. Harrington, George A. Woolley, Dan §S. Williams and J. Dewey Street, 1938 president. 





recently staged a very successful minstrel show to raise funds 
The cast was composed principally of members of the club. 


devoted much time and 
thought to this effort. As a result, 
many tonsillectomies have been per- 
formed through the club’s assistance; 
one crippled child has for many weeks 
been receiving treatment twice weekly 
in New York; many youths have been 
given guidance through the Kiwanis- 
sponsored Boy Scout Troop, of which 
Floyd Angevine, Jr., is chairman; loans 
were given several deserving students 
who sought higher education; and, 

is the annual custom, the children of 
the County Home were entertained on 
an outing at Roton Point. 


John Glover 


Memphis, Tennessee, Honors 
Junior Safety Council Teachers 

The Kiwanis Club of Memphis re- 
cently gave its annual banquet in 
honor of the Junior Safety Council 
teachers of the public schools. More 
than 100 teachers, city officials and 
business men attended the meeting, 
which was presided over by Leonard H. 
Dille, chairman of the Kiwanis Safety 
Committee. The Kiwanis club has spon- 
sored the Junior Safety work in Mem- 
phis since 1923. 
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Buttons bearing the numeral ‘30” 
symbolic of the city speed limit, under 
strict enforcement by police, were dis- 
tributed among the teachers with in- 
structions to give them to school chil- 
dren, who in turn will pass them on to 
their families. 

Among those who praised the work 
of the Kiwanis Junior Safety workers, 
described as “‘guardians of the future 


generations,” were Fire and Police 
Commissioner Clifford Davis, City 
Judge William Bateman, Capt. Toll 


Fowler, head of the Police Traffic Divi- 
sion, Ernest C. Ball, superintendent of 
schools, Mrs. W. B. Fowler, president 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
Mrs. W. M. Hardwick, chairman of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association Safety 
Division, and Sgt. Forrest Mottweiler 
of the Police Safety Bureau. The talk 
given by Chairman Dille hit a high 
point for such occasions. 


Wichita, Kansas, Helps 
Purchase a Metronoscope 

The Wichita club, through the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child, pro- 
vided $225 toward the purchase of a 
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Here are members of the Kiwanis Club of Mercedes, Texas, 
mark all road intersections in the Mercedes trade territory. 
Even the hole-digging was done by them. 


nians. 


to capacity for this event and a large 
sum was netted, although the price of 
admission was kept very low. 

In its twelve years of existence the 
Kiwanis club has spent several thou- 
sand dollars on under-privileged child 
work and has a regular contract with 
the Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat 





Five of the seven charter members of the Kiwanis Club of Cle Elum, Washington, were present at the 


club’s —— anniversary luncheon recently. 
and ruled as ‘‘The Five Old Men.’ 
former Seutennes governor; Charles E. Hug 
who served as secretary for 14 years; and 


These charter members took over the gavel for the day 
Reading from left to right: 

; William H. Sawyer, past president; 
oe Schober, 


J. C. Beeson, past president and 
Horace Thompson, 


mayor of the City of Cle Elum. The other 


charter members unable to be present, Bruce Ashman and Dominic Bausano. 


metronoscope in the public schools. 
This machine is recommended by op- 
tical companies for the purpose of as- 
sisting in the training of the individual 
in proper eye movements. 

This machine, together with other 
techniques to be used, will assist in 
an experiment in reading in the junior 
high school this year. Test results have 
proved most satisfactory, but purchas- 
ing the metronoscope was essential to 
the continuance of the program as 
started. The Kiwanis club feels confi- 
dent that this machine is assisting many 
boys and girls toward better use of 
their natural abilities. Thus the school 
work of the children will not only be 
easier but the children will be enabled 
to develop their abilities to the best of 
their capacities. 


Manassas, Virginia, 
Has "Womanless Wedding" 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Manassas recently staged an extrava- 
ganza in the presentation of a ““Wom- 
anless Wedding.” The play was staged 
under the management of G. Raymond 
Ratcliffe. The auditorium was packed 


Hospital of Washington by which ex- 
pert clinical service is given at a much 
reduced rate. This represents a valu- 
able service which could be given to 
the children in no othér way. It has 
not been very long since one of the 
young girls who had been given treat- 
ment was brought in to visit the club in 


installing the first of 45 road signs to 
These signs were all installed by Kiwa- 


an almost 100 per cent normal condi- 
tion and who, by her disfigurements, 
would have been otherwise more or 
less of a drag on society. 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, Presents 
Annual "Temple of Honor" Award 

A young woman was the recipient 
recently of the Kiwanis club’s annual 
“Temple of Honor” award. 

During the year 1938 there came to 
the attention of the Kiwanis club the 
name of Elsie Irene Knotts as a person 
worthy of consideration for the Ki- 
wanis “Temple of Honor” award. Upon 
investigation she was found to be 
a person who throughout her life has 
made a courageous fight in the face of 
serious handicaps to maintain herself 
as a self-supporting and useful citizen. 

Born in 1908, Miss Knotts was un- 
able because of ill health to attend 
school until her thirteenth year. She 
then completed grade school in three 
years. During her senior high school 
year it became necessary to amputate 
her right foot. Two years later the 
other was amputated. She now walks 
with artificial feet. 

In spite of these difficulties and 
handicaps she has fought through to 
useful citizenship and a happy life. 
She loves music and is an accomplished 
pianist. She drives her own car 
throughout Logan County approxi- 
mately 85 miles each night delivering 





Members of the 1938 football team of the Bangor, is ge gg High School and Coaches F. O’Horo 


and Alvin Julian were guests of the Bangor Kiwanis c 


ub at one of its recent meetings. President 


George I. Godshalk is second from right, front row. 
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the Daily Examiner to various rural 
communities. In her work she has met 
many people and made many friends, 
She is a busy church worker, too, be- 
ing a Sunday School teacher and the 
leader of the young people in her 
church. 

Because she presents to the com- 
munity a rare type of community serv- 
, an example of fortitude, courage 
and usefulness, maintained under seri- 
ous difficulties, she is exceptionally 
worthy of the “Temple of Honor” 
award. 


ice 


Wausau, Wisconsin, Provides 
Medical Treatment for Children 

Last year the Kiwanis Club of Wau- 
sau set to work with diligence to care- 
fully study what might be done for 
the under-privileged children of the 
community from a medical standpoint. 
The doctors and dentists of the club 
offered their services without charge 
and the club financed hospitalization of 
patients with results that exceeded all 
expectations. 

During the year twelve tonsilecto- 
mies were performed, while Dr. Otis 
Wilson performed five surgical opera- 
tions affecting bad eye conditions 
which were unbelievably successful. 
Pictures of the eye cases were taken 
as they were received and a second 
picture was taken in each case after 
the operation and correction work had 
been completed. A view of these be- 
fore and after photographs is convinc- 
ing that all the efforts put forth, 
including the participation in the ice 
cream social to finance the project, 
were meager compared with the re- 
sults. 


Annual Service Award Presented 
By Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The Chattanooga club which annual- 
ly gives a trophy to “that citizen of 
Chattanooga who shall have rendered 
the most outstanding, unselfish public 
service during the year,” eclipsed all 
fifteen previous records in the public 
interest that attached to its 1938 serv- 





ice award presentation. The honor, 
several times given on the basis of cu- 
mulative service through the years in- 
stead of a single achievement, was be- 
stowed on Dr. Annetta Trimble and 
Miss Clara Carpenter who have taught 
54 and 56 years respectively in the 
Chattanooga public schools and whose 
fine character-building influence has 
made itself felt in the lives of hundreds 
of Chattanooga’s leading citizens, 
thousands in humbler ranks. 

The award committee was headed by 
Claude Given, who presided as the pre- 
sentation was made by Past Governor 
Dr. Spencer J. McCallie after the his- 
tory of the award was given by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Edward E. Brown, im- 
mediate past president, one of the 
founders of the award idea. 

The honorees were introduced by Ki- 
wanians Carlton Wright and Allen 
Jordan, former students. First Vice 
President Henry Hart, Jr., also a 
former student of the winners, shared 
in the presiding over the meeting. 

Dr. McCallie hailed the award as a 
deserved recognition for educators in 
general who, he said, have no monu- 
ments built to them and who do not 
generally receive the public praise giv- 
en more spectacular professions. 


Hampton, Virginia, Does 
Fine Work Through Clinic 


Under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child the 
club has been holding clinics at the 
Dixie Hospital. At the last clinic eight 
members of the club were present to 
assist and 31 patients were treated. 
The progress of many cases was con- 
sidered very promising and rapid by 
the attending surgeon. 

Willie Bland, a colored patient of 
the clinic, who could not walk when 
first receiving treatments, can now 
walk with the aid of crutches. This 
patient has shown quite a talent for 
drawing and painting. Through the 
club he is now receiving an education 
in the Trade School of the Hampton 
Normal Institute. Transportation to 
and from the school is furnished the 
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lad daily by volunteers from the Ki- 
wanis club. Willie lives at the Weaver 
Orphans’ Home, approximately one 
and one-half miles from Hampton. 


Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 
Entertains High School Athletes 


The football and basketball athletes 
of the Mineral Point High School were 
recently entertained by the Kiwanis 
Club, with the assistance of other Min- 
eral Point business men, at a banquet 
meeting. Father Coyne, director of 
athletics of Columbia College, Du- 
buque, delivered a splendid address 
and the captains of the two teams 
present gave short, impromptu talks. 

President Harvey Huxtable presided 
at the meeting. He called on Coach 
Madland, who introduced the members 
of the teams and presented the ath- 
letic letters. 

The success of the banquet was due 
in no little way to the efforts of Will 
Grange, chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements, and to Harry Speich, 
who arranged the program. 


Monte Vista, Colorado—A Kiwanis- 
Rotary basketball game was held in 
Monte Vista recently to raise funds 
for the clubs’ under-privileged child 
work. Every Kiwanian and Rotarian 
was dressed in some costume and either 
played basketball or sold peanuts and 
popcorn. The game was played in the 
city’s new school auditorium before a 
full house. Over $270 was taken in 
on the game and plans are under way 
to make this an annual event. The 
Kiwanis club is using its share of the 
proceeds to help purchase an audio- 
meter. The three Valley clubs have 
joined with Monte Vista in buying the 
audiometer for use in the San Luis 
Valley schools. This will be a free 
service to the schools. 


Layton, Utah—Members of the club 
worked in arranging and getting at- 
tendance at a citizenship meeting for 
all boys and girls who became of age 
during the past year. 


4H 
Last Chance 


Food Preservation 


The above photographs were taken at the Montana State Fair Grounds on the occasion of the annual 4-H club Achievement Day which has always been 
During the afternoon and evening approximately 1,000 persons from Helena and the farms in that 


sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Helena, Montana. 


area were present. 
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Ruston, Louisiana—During the re- 
cent holidays Larry Fox introduced to 
the club at its regular meeting six Rus- 
ton boys attending West Point and 
Annapolis (an outstanding number for 
a small town). In addition to these six 
boys the club had as its guests five 
other boys from the Gulfport Military 
Academy and Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 


Boston, Massachusetts—As a means 
of raising money for the under-privi- 
leged child fund, the Kiwanis Club of 
Boston sponsored recently an exhibi- 
tion by the Springfield College gym- 
nastic team at the Boston Y.M.C.A. 
Prior to the exhibition a dinner was 
held which was well attended by Ki- 
wanians and their ladies not only from 
the host club but from other clubs as 
well. 


Morris, Minnesota — The club is 
sponsoring a community fund for the 
City of Morris for the purpose of de- 
fraying expenses that are ordinarily 
met through a Chamber of Commerce 
or a commercial club. Morris Kiwan- 
ians are working on getting a road to 
the bathing beach hard-surfaced and it 
has already succeeded in getting a 
speed limit of thirty miles an hour put 
into effect. Besides this it is also try- 
ing to get a bicycle path established 
along the highway. Efforts are also 
under way to procure a suitable site 
for Stevens County to erect a county 
garage for the storing of road and 
other machinery. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania—The Ki- 
wanis club took a leading part in all 
community projects for 1938. The out- 
standing project during the year was 
the complete furnishing with equip- 
ment and six beds of a maternity ward 
in the new $75,000 Doylestown Com- 
munity Hospital. The door to the 
ward has a Kiwanis emblem on it. The 
total cost of this activity was approxi- 
mately $450. During the year the 
club’s expenditures on under-privileged 
child, boys and girls work and special 
donations to schools, etc., amounted to 
over $1500. 


The Sandhills, Moore County, North 
Carolina—In commemoration of his 
ten-year membership without missing 
a meeting, Kiwanian Leo C. Fuller do- 
nated three Kiwanis road signs to his 
club. “I want to do something for the 
club because the club has done so much 
for me,” Kiwanian Fuller explained. 


Morristown, New Jersey—The Ki- 
wanis club sponsored the formation of 
a basketball league consisting of eight 
teams totaling between 80 and 100 
boys. Games were played twice a 
week. The members gathered together 
recently 1500 magazines which were 
distributed to the Veterans’ Hospital 
at Millington, the Morris County Wel- 
fare House and the Morris County 
Tuberculosis Institution. These were 
collected from members of the club. 











Miss Mildred Ellis, carnival queen, shown in her 

ski regalia, who was sponsored by the Kiwanis 

Club of Berlin, New Hampshire, in a winter car- 

nival held in that city. She was the first queen 

other than the one sponsored by the Ski Club for 
over ten years. 


Madison, Georgia—‘‘Uncle Ab”? Win- 
ter, aged 91, the oldest Kiwanian and 
only Confederate veteran in Morgan 
County, was recently honored at a reg- 
ular meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Madison. President J. E. Caldwell 
presented the honoree with a beautiful 
cake on which were 91 tiny candles. 
Kiwanian Winter responded with ap- 
propriate remarks, including a few de- 
tails of his war experience. 


San Antonio, Texas—The club re- 
cently produced its first minstrel show 
for the benefit of its under-privileged 
child fund. The show played to a 
packed house and was enthusiastically 
received. Thirty Kiwanians were in 
the cast of 38, the other members of 
the cast being friends of Kiwanians 
who gave their time and talent to the 
club. The net proceeds amounted to 
over $1350. Alex Thomas was the 
show’s moving spirit and interlocutor. 


Chatham, Ontario — The Chatham 
club celebrated its annual Municipal 
Night by having the Hon. Eric Cross, 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Pub- 
lic Welfare in Ontario, as guest speak- 
er. Guests included members of the 
City Council and other public boards 
of the city, together with civic officials 
and those of the surrounding rural dis- 
trict. 
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Ashland, Kentucky—The Program 
Committee has arranged a series of 
programs, one each month, at which 
a neighboring city within a radius of 
fifty or sixty miles of Ashland is the 
topic of the meeting. An outstanding 
citizen from this community is invited 
as speaker and his address covers the 
civic and social organizations, the busi- 
nesses and industries of his city and a 
brief history of the community. This 
series is known by members of the 
Ashland club as “Know Your Neigh- 
boring City” and arrangements were 


made to have the addresses of the 
speakers broadcast over Radio Sta- 


tion WCMI. 


Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina— 
The club has organized and started a 
Kiwanis student loan fund to be avail- 
able to students of the comumnity to 
enable them to attend college or tech- 
nical school after finishing their local 
training. A small fund has been raised 
for use this year. Additional money 
will be raised for the fund during the 
year and it will be made available for 
students in the future. A committee to 
pass on loans was elected by the club 
from its membership. 


Hot Springs, South Dakota—More 
than 500 articles were placed on ex- 
hibition by 250 boys and girls of Fall 
River and Custer Counties at the Child 
Center building in the recent Kiwanis- 
sponsored hobby show. Kiwanian 
Floyd Haley, county agent, had charge 
of the show. The exhibitions at this 
show were reported to be the best ever 
shown at this annual event. Cash prizes 
were awarded for first and second 
places and a ribbon for third place in 
each classification. All exhibitors were 
given free tickets to the Hot Springs 
theater that afternoon. 


Beverly Hills, California—The club 
has furnished fifteen of its members as 
speakers before three different local 
high school classes. Talks were given 
on the individual’s business or profes- 
sion. 


Elberton, Georgia—The president of 
the club reports permission obtained 
for the Kiwanis club and the Rotary 
club jointly to plant shade trees on 
each side of the bandstand in the pub- 
lic square and to place granite seats 
inside the park with the club emblems 
on the ends of the seats. 


Colville, Washington—The thirty 
members of the championship football 
team of the Colville High School and 
their coach, Clifford Exley, were guests 
of the Kiwanis club at a recent meet- 
ing. The club continues its sponsoring 
of the Boy Scout troop and its fine 
work with under-privileged children. 


Ventura, California—In order to 
promote higher ideals and keen interest 
in sports, the Kiwanis club awarded a 
fine sweater to a junior college student 
for the best sportsmanship displayed 
during the year. 
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Rice Lake, Wisconsin—Two hun- 
dred persons attended the annual 
Chick Club banquet sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Rice Lake with the 
assistance of the Rotary Club and the 
Civic Association. The banquet marked 
the close of a successful poultry day 
in which a show and institute were held 
at the armory. The Future Farmers 
chapter of the high school codéperated 
with the Kiwanians in sponsoring the 
event. The principal speaker on this 
occasion was Ben Russe of the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


Clinton, Oklahoma—Farmers’ Day 
was observed and 60 farmers were in- 
vited to attend the Kiwanis meeting. 
The club also presented awards to out- 
standing 4-H club boys and girls. 


Cleveland, Tennessee—Twenty-eight 
needy school children who would other- 
wise not be able to attend school, are 
being provided with daily lunches by 
the Cleveland club. 


Bremen, Indiana—The Bremen club 
loaned fifty dollars to a local boy in 
helping him to go to college this year. 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont—Over 1500 
tickets were sold to the club’s eighth 
annual charity ball for the benefit of 
under-privileged children. The proceeds 
amounted to well over $400. 


Nappanee, Indiana—A_ Citizenship 
Club was recently started by the Ki- 
wanis club in the public school. It 
also recently furnished glasses to a 
boy and gymnasium shoes for two 
others. 


El Dorado, Kansas—The City is em- 
barking on a five-year plan of civic 
improvement. This includes the build- 
ing of playgrounds, swimming pools, a 
new city hall, a band shell, an armory 
and general city beautification. Ki- 
wanian T. H. Hudson is mayor, Ki- 
wanian Manley Arnold is on the Coun- 
cil and other members are on important 
committees. The entire club is ac- 
tively interested in this civic project. 





Wayne, Nebraska—The club spon- 
sored the fifth annual presentation of 
Handel’s “The Messiah” given at the 
city auditorium without charge, to the 
largest attendance ever, last Decem- 
ber. 


Northampton, Massachusetts — The 
club sponsored a Northampton juvenile 
dancer, at the show given by the Amer- 
ican Youth Council in the Springfield 
Auditorium last February. 


Bloomington, Indiana—The Bloom- 
ington club assisted the Chamber of 
Commerce in petitioning for the return 
of the Wright Brothers’ “Kitty Hawk’’ 
from the South Kensington Museum in 
London to the Smithsonian Institute. 


Mendota, Illinois—An athletic club 
has been started in Mendota through 
the efforts of the club so as to give 
the under-privileged youth of the city 
a meeting place with a good environ- 
ment. Secretary R. E. Lasswell has 
done all of the promotional work in 
this activity and deserves a_ great 
amount of credit. 


Hiawatha, Kansas—The Hiawatha 
city school teachers were guests of the 
Kiwanis club on the occasion of Kan- 
sas Anniversary Night. Samuel C. 
Wilson, secretary of the Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce, was speaker 
and his subject was, “Know Your 
State.” 














All of the 11 past presidents of the Kiwanis Club of Torrance, California, participated in turning 

back the pages of history at the club's first Past Presidents’ Night. They were, standing, left to right: 

Henry F. Ulbright, 1932; L. J. Gilmeister, 1934; William E. Shawger, 1936; Alden W. Smith, 1935; 

Robert J. Deininger, 1937; C. Earl Conner, 1938. Seated, left to right: C. T. Rippy, 1930; Charles C. 

Schultz, 1927; President Dean Sears, 1939; L. J. Acres, 1929; Sam Rappaport, 1931; and R. F. Bishop, 
1933. 
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a 
This picture was taken at the annual Chick Club banquet sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin 





Galveston, Texas—The “A” squad 
of the Ball High School was recently 
entertained by the Kiwanis club at a 
banquet at which ‘Dutch’ Meyers, 
football coach of T. C. U., was the 
principal speaker and at which banquet 
more than 300 persons were in attend- 
ance. This was an exceptionally suc- 
cessful affair. 


Kezar Falls, Maine—A suitable skat- 
ing rink for the old and young of the 
community was provided by the Kezar 
Falls club. It did much to cut down 
the danger of children venturing on 
unsafe ice. 


Alamosa, Colorado—The Committee 
on Vocational Guidance under the 
chairmanship of A. W. Hinds, a voca- 
tional teacher in the Alamosa High 
School, had eight of its members speak 
on their particular business or profes- 
sion at the high school. The club has 
been having as guests at its meetings 
a student from the high school and one 
from the Adams State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. The members keep in close con- 
tact with these students, who have a 
splendid opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the representative busi- 
ness men of their city. 


Rouyn, Quebec—Two junior and 
two senior hockey teams (about 60 
boys in all) were sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club during the winter months. 
These boys practiced two hours each 
day under the supervision of the chair- 
man of the Kiwanis club’s Committee 
on Boys and Girls Work, on the Ki- 
wanis-sponsored open-air rink. All 
children of school age were allowed 
two hours of skating each day, free 
of charge, on this rink and about 100 
children daily took advantage of 
this opportunity. Comfortable, heated 
dressing rooms are furnished. 


Hamilton, Ohio—Each month during 
the past year the Kiwanis club spent 
an allotted sum for welfare work and 
the total amount of work accomplished 
constitutes a splendid record. This 
work included the furnishing of shoes 
and clothes to the needy, the supplying 
of groceries to two families to tide 
them over a rough spot; the sponsor- 
ship of a children’s health camp; the 
furnishing of 30 quarts of milk to a 
child convalescing from an operation; 
and the furnishing of hospitalization 
for a blind boy whose tonsils were re- 
moved. 
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LaHabra, California—The LaHabra 
Post of the American Legion was host 
to the Kiwanis club recently, the chief 
feature of the meeting being the burn- 
ing of a note given the Kiwanis club 
for the purchase of a lot on which the 
present Legion building was erected. 
The note was given four years ago. 


Bourne, Massachusetts—The club 
has organized a Hill Billy band com- 
posed of members playing washboards, 
drums, trumpets, etc., called “The Ba- 
zookers.” The band plays at each 
meeting and already it has appeared at 
several community socials with great 
success. 


Albany, New York—The Education- 
al Trust Fund under the administration 
of the Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work was recently reorganized under 
a new chairman. One boy in Clark 
University is being assisted and his 
splendid grades to date have proved his 
worthiness of receiving assistance. Sev- 
eral former students are now paying 
back monthly installments on _ their 


loans, which helps to make the fund 
available to more boys and girls. 
& ® 


Searcy, Arkansas—The club had as 
its guests recently at an evening meet- 
ing the Searcy football squad. Coach 
Warren B. Woodson of State Teachers 
College, Conway, made a fine talk to 
the boys. There was also a splendid 
musical program by a quartet of 
Searcy’s talented violinists. 


Marshall, Texas—The Kiwanis club 
is paying a sum each month toward the 
rental expense of a project for young 
women through the N.Y.A. Twenty 
young women live in a house where 
they do their work and are taught sew- 
ing, cooking, upholstering, designing, 
etc. 


Fryeburg-Lovell, Maine—New Eng- 
land is noted for its beautiful elm 
trees, many of them being at least a 
century old. Many of these trees were 
badly damaged during the September 
hurricane and will have to be replaced. 
In its two communities the club has 
already taken the initiative and has 
appropriated a sum to provide a quan- 
tity of elm trees to be set out along 
the highways through the village 
streets. 


West Palm Beach Sponsors Fourteenth 
Kiwanis Benefit 


Carroll as chairman and Arthur 

Hammerstein and Sam H. Harris, 
noted theatrical producers, active in pro- 
duction, the an- ie 
nual under-privi- 
leged child benefit 
sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of 
West Palm Beach, 
Florida, was pre- 
sented on Febru- 
ary 27 at the 
Paramount Thea- 
ter in Palm Beach 
before a capacity 
throng of social- 
ites and celebri- 
ties. 

The audience 
was one of the 
largest ever to 
witness a Kiwa- 
nis Benefit in 
Palm Beach, and was generous in its 
applause of the numerous stars of the 
stage, screen and radio whom Messrs. 
Hammerstein and Harris obtained for 
the cast. 

With the inimitable comedian, George 
Jessel, as master of ceremonies, others 
of the cast included James Barton, be- 
loved star of “Tobacco Road” on Broad- 
way, who “crooned” “Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band,” did his own laughable 
“drag” dance, and then wound up with 
the drunk monologue, “Mad Dog.” 

Frieda Hempel, diva of the operatic 
and concert stage, sang two German 
songs and “Home, Sweet Home” as 


Fos the fourteenth year, with C. W. 





Kiwanian C. W. Carroll 


only she can: sing them. Estelle and 


LeRoy were exquisite in their series 
of dances, as were Mary Raye and 
Naldi. 


Then there was the noted 
baritone, Milton 
Douglas, and an- 
other, George 
Shelley; and Co- 
bina Wright, Jr., 
socialite nig ht- 
club songstress, 
and most glamor- 
ous member of 
the cast; Nick 
Long, Jr., and 
Danny Kaye, 
dancing comedi- 
ans, and Hal Le- 
Roy, youthful 
soft shoe dancer 
of stage and 
screen, Luelle 
Gear, blues sing- 
er, and Norma 
Terris, with her singing and excellent 
impersonations. Dudley Wilkinson was 
accompanist for some vocalists, while 
Val Ernie and his Whitehall orchestra, 
augmented by instruments from Paul 
Sparr’s Palm Beach Biltmore Orches- 
tra, Emile Petti’s Everglades Club Or- 
chestra and Samuel Brodkin’s Beach 
Club Orchestra, provided music for the 
entire production. 

The first Kiwanis Benefit was staged 
in West Palm Beach at the Kettler The- 
ater, and the following year, with Mr. 
Hammerstein and Mr. Harris as pro- 
ducers, it was transferred to the Para- 
mount Theater in Palm Beach, where 
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it has been held ever since. 

Mr. Carroll each year has given up 
his own business affairs for a month 
so as to devote his entire time to the 
Benefit, which furnishes the West Palm 
Beach Kiwanis Club with finances to 
operate and maintain its surgical, medi- 
cal and dental clinics all over Palm 
Beach County. It asks no other funds 
except those obtained from each year’s 
Benefit. 

In the sixteen years since the Kiwa- 
nis club began its service for the under- 
privileged children of the county, total 
operations and treatments in its medi- 
cal clinics have reached 7,398; in the 
eye, ear and nose clinics, total opera- 
tions and treatments have been 8,466, 
and in the dental clinics, total fillings, 
extractions and treatments have been 
212,951, and the Kiwanis county hurse 
has made, during the six years she has 
been employed, 22,698 calls and minis- 
trations. 

In addition, the club maintains an 
emergency ward for school children at 
the dental clinic to take care of emer- 
gency and accident cases. It also main- 
tains a fully-equipped emergency ward 
in connection with the negro schools in 
West Palm Beach to be used for in- 
struction and hygiene, as well as for 
emergency and accident cases. Through 
the codperation of friends, the club has 
established a negro playground fund. 

According to Mr. Hammerstein the 
annual Kiwanis Benefit is the second 
oldest consecutive annual benefit in the 
nation today, and each winter season 
sees a galaxy of stage, screen and radio 
stars parade before a fashionable audi- 
ence which packs the Paramount The- 
ater in Palm Beach for one of the most 
humane causes in Florida today—that 
of aiding the under-privileged child to 
keep or regain his or her health so as to 
make for better and healthier future 
citizens. 

& 


Springfield, Tennessee—During a re- 
cent month the club had fifteen children 
examined and for five of these infected 
tonsils were removed at the County 
Hospital under the supervision of the 
doctors of the club whose services were 
donated. Infected teeth were removed 
for these same children by the dentists 
of the club, who also donated their 
services. 


Albert Lea, Minnesota—The Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims worked out a plan 
whereby each Kiwanian and his wife 
were paired up with another Kiwanian 
and his wife to go to church one Sun- 
day, at least, during the month. Over 
fifty per cent codperated thus. 


Alexandria, Virginia—Near the end 
of 1938 a computation of the service 
rendered to the under-privileged by the 
Alexandria Community Clinic sponsored 
by the Kiwanis club totaled well over 
$8,000 on the basis of average medical 
and hospital charges. All of this serv- 
ice was rendered without a penny’s 
cost to the recipients. 
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History of the Kiwanis $ki Club 


URING the fall of 1934 the Ki- 
D wanis Clab of Iron Mountain, 

Michigan, became interested in 
a group of young fellows who were at- 
tempting to develop the ski sport 
through the organizing of a club and 
the holding of small local contests. The 
members of the Kiwanis club immedi- 
ately recognized the possibilities of a 
service project in encouraging these 
young people. Their first objective was 
the construction of an adequate ski 
slide that would be better than the 
makeshift and rickety affairs that were 
being made of poles and scrap or “bor- 
rowed” lumber. 

A committee of Kiwanians appointed 
by the president began investigating 
the possibilities of constructing a good 
slide and with club funds as a nucleus, 
aided by donations of steel from the 
local power company and other sup- 
plies from public spirited individuals 
and business establishments, the slide 
soon began to take shape. The boys 
under the direction of Kiwanians fur- 
nished all of the labor and when the 
snow came, a fine substantial steel and 
wood ski scaffold 65 feet in height stood 
on the brow of Devil’s Hill ready for 
use, 

Interest in the ski sport began to 
develop rapidly as boy after boy strove 
to master the tricky ski jump. Many 
boys became so proficient that 
they began to seek new worlds to con- 
quer. The result of this added interest 
was that again a committee of Ki- 
wanians got to work and organized the 
Kiwanis Ski Club. This club was in- 


soon 


Bowling Green, Kentucky — The 
club’s Committee on Public Affairs has 
taken seriously the program of Ki- 
wanis International against marijuana. 
One member of the committee, M. L. 
Billings, being a speaker of ability, was 
selected to present an address on this 
subject to the Bowling Green club. The 
newspapers carried the notice of this 
address and he was in demand immedi- 
ately and has since spoken before nu- 
merous clubs and organizations on the 
subject. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts—Lawrence 
held its fifteenth feature ball recently. 
Some of the members took part in the 
style show, which added much to the 
hilarity of the evening. Over 1000 
people attended. The proceeds were 
turned over the the Lawrence Tuber- 
culosis League to help in maintaining 
its health camp for children pre-dis- 
posed to tuberculosis. 


Eureka, Utah—Every year the Ki- 
wanis club sponsors an essay contest, 
the subject of the papers being, “Amer- 
icanism.” Much interest is always 
shown in these contests. 


corporated on February 19, 1934, and 
became affiliated with the Central 
United States Ski Association. The 
first official tournament was held a 
short time later. From then on things 
began to happen. In spite of the finan- 
cial difficulties involved in sending the 
boys to participate in other tourna- 
ments, their enthusiasm and diligence 
soon began to bear fruit and many of 
the boys began to come home with 
prizes. 

Public interest in this fascinating 
sport began to grow rapidly and soon 
the governmental agencies of the 
county had arranged through the 
W.P.A. projects for the construction 
of a ski hill that would not be equalled 
in the whole country. About the first 
of this year the project was completed 
under the sponsorship of the County 
Park Board. The steel slide, 150 feet 
high, is located on Pine Mountain, a 
beautiful wooded hill on the edge of 
the city. The hill alone has a vertical 
height of about 350 feet. 

The perfect contour of the hill with 
the scientifically designed slide makes 
possible enormous jumps with a mini- 
mum of danger. The first tournament 
on February 19 saw the population of 
the city doubled, nation-wide publicity 
for Iron Mountain and a new Ameri- 
ean record set. Iron Mountain Ki- 
wanians can well be proud of the re- 
sults of their pioneering, for all indi- 
cations point to this community as a 
new winter sports center for the Middle 
West. 


Talladega, Alabama—The Talladega 
club, through its officers and members, 
took an active part in helping to make 
a success of the “Battle of Talladega” 
celebration held for three days last fall 
in celebration of the one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Battle 
of Talladega between the Creek Indi- 
ans and the forces of Andrew Jackson. 


The celebration was a great success 
and drew many visitors from all over 
the South and from many other sec- 
tions of the United States. 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts — Re- 
cently Whitinsville staged a junior 


minstrel show, realizing approximately 
$350 for the under-privileged child 
fund. During the past year aid has 
been given children with physical de- 
fects and warm clothing provided. The 
football squads of two of the neigh- 
boring high schools were furnished 
woolen blankets. 


Owosso, Michigan—Four children 
had their eyes tested through the Ki- 
wanis club and glasses were furnished 
where necessary. Clothing was pur- 


chased for a youth in a blind school. 
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Joplin, Missouri—The club is spon- 
soring its usual winter series of meet- 
ings for members of Dr. Barnett’s 
Boys’ Club. At each of the meetings 
about 200 under-privileged boys are 
given a good dinner, a warm bath, a 
play program in the Y.M.C.A. gym- 
nasium and an inspirational talk by a 
Kiwanian or other speaker arranged 
by the committee in charge. 


Escanaba, Michigan—Thirty mem- 
of the club and four guests 
traveled about thirty miles to a C.C.C. 
camp in the Hiawatha National Forest 
to hold an evening meeting recently. 
The members were very courteously 
received by Captain Cape, commanding 
officer of the camp. A tour of the camp 
buildings was made, a real lumber jack 
supper was served to the men and a 
program of musical numbers was pre- 
sented by members of the camp. Every 
Kiwanian present enjoyed the experi- 
ence thoroughly. 


bers 


Virginia, Illinois—The Virginia high 
school football players were enter- 
tained recently by the Kiwanis club. 
Letters were awarded by the coach, 
Kiwanian P. R. Auwarter. Speeches 
were made by the captain and the cap- 
tain-elect and an address was given by 
Ray Hanson, football coach of the 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
at Macomb, Illinois. 


Florence, Alabama—L. B. Hartung, 
a local master wood craftsman, lost his 
eyesight several months ago, after hav- 
ing been unemployed for about a year 
due to failing eyesight. The Kiwanis 
club in studying the case found that 
since losing his eyesight Mr. Hartung 
had made three beautiful cedar chests, 
demonstrating his ability to carry on 
his work even though blind. The club 
decided to assist him in setting up and 
equipping a shop for this work and 
thereby enable him to continue to sup- 
port his family of five. With an ex- 
penditure of only $25 the club has been 
able to place in his hands $70 worth 
of tools and to furnish $10.50 worth 
of newspaper advertising. 


Fort Worth, Texas—When Stephen 
F. Chadwick of Seattle, Washington, 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, was in Fort Worth on a trip 
throughout the country the Fort Worth 
American Legion post met with the 
Kiwanis club in a splendid joint meet- 
ing. Many persons from out of the 
city came to Fort Worth to meet the 
National Commander. 


Spartanburg, South Carolina—Here 
is an ideal example of cooperative ac- 
tivity. The Spartanburg club ear- 
marked $400 for its under-privileged 
child work. The city matched this 
with a $400 contribution. The county 
matched the total with $800 and the 
State and Federal governments 
brought the grand total to $3,200. 
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International Committee Suggestions 
4 





INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
By J. M. ENGLAND 
Chairman of Committee 

UE to considerable confusion which 

apparently still exists, this com- 
mittee takes this opportunity to clarify 
again the distinction between inter-club 
meetings and other inter-club relations 
activities: 

An inter-club meeting is defined as 
one which is jointly planned by two or 
more clubs and duly announced as such 
through club notices, and only when 
these conditions are fulfilled should the 
participating clubs take credit for an 
inter-club meeting. Therefore, a meet- 
ing is determined as inter-club in char- 
acter not by any percentage of attend- 
ance, but by the nature of the plans 
under which it is organized. 

All other inter-club activities should 
be recognized as inter-club relations and 
reported as such. 

This committee also recommends the 
following correlative activities to aid 
you further in the administration and 
promotion of the inter-club program. It 
is formulated largely on experience of 
the past, and we believe that you will 
find it extremely helpful. 

1. District Inter-Club Week: That 
each club lend its whole-hearted sup- 
port to the District Inter-Club Week, 
the exact date of which will be fixed by 
your district governor or district board. 
During this week, all clubs should par- 
ticipate in inter-club meetings under a 
definite plan. Certain clubs will be 
designated “Host” clubs, to hold meet- 
ings; all others will be designated 
“Guest” clubs and they will attend the 
meetings planned by the “Host” clubs. 

2. Flying Squadrons: That each 
club endeavor to form “Flying Squad- 
rons,” each composed of not less than 
three members, and that once a month 
one such squadron visit one of the other 
clubs in the division. 

3. Individual Visitations: That the 
club Committee on Inter-Club Relations 
actively promote individual visitations 
by their members to other clubs. All 
Kiwanians can participate in this part 
of the program, can make up their at- 
tendance at nearby clubs, and perhaps 
bring back new ideas to their home 
clubs. 

4. Sponsoring New Clubs: That 
each club actively promote the forma- 
tion of new clubs in nearby towns. If a 
club has a sponsoring committee, the 
Inter-Club Relations Committee should 
assist this committee; if the club has no 
such committee, the Inter-Club Rela- 





tions Committee may take the full re- 
sponsibility under instruction from the 
president. 

5. Boston Convention: That the club 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations pro- 
mote the convention right from the be- 
ginning of the year and do everything 
possible to make this year’s attendance 
a record. The clubs are particularly 
urged to include in their budgets the 
expenses of at least one, and—if pos- 
sible—two delegates to the Boston Con- 
vention! 

6. All Kiwanis Night: That each 
club codperate to insure the success of 
the plan to have every Kiwanis club ob- 
serve All Kiwanis Night, which this 
year falls on Monday evening, June 19. 
More detailed information and sugges- 
tions will be sent at a later date. 








AGRICULTURE 


By MurL McDONALD 
Chairman of Committee 

HE first step in planning the program 

in agriculture is to inquire regard- 
ing activities which have already been 
planned by local farmer organizations 
and agricultural agencies. It has been 
the policy of Kiwanis clubs to correlate 
their activities and programs with other 
programs which have been established. 
This has served to promote friendly re- 
lations with other groups. 

County agricultural agents and voca- 
tional teachers located in nearly every 
county in the United States and agri- 
cultural representatives rendering sim- 
ilar service in Canada will gladly assist 
your committee. Perhaps they are 
members of your club. City clubs will 
find the assistance of these agents and 
teachers especially helpful in planning 
programs and securing speakers and 
other talent. 

Some worthwhile activities are listed 
which have been sponsored by local 
clubs: ‘ 

1. Kiwanis meetings with farmer 
guests. 

2. Meetings in rural communities 
with farm organizations for exchange 
programs. 

3. Joint conferences with agricul- 
tural leaders for rural and urban rep- 
resentatives. 

6. Participation in community-wide 
recreation programs such as picnics, 
games, contests, pageants, etc. 

5. Tours to the agricultural college 
and visits to local agricultural enter- 
prizes, agencies and institutions. 





6. Use of available 
speakers at club meetings. 

7. Codperation in local agricultural 
activities, farmers’ institutes and shows, 
Harvest Home Sunday programs, home 
achievement days and other activities 
sponsored by farm people. 

8. Assist with farm youth activities 
for 4-H clubs, Future Farmers and 
other rural youth groups. 

9. Assist in conducting rural leaders’ 
training schools. 


agricultural 





BUSINESS STANDARDS 
By ROBERT A. WOOD 
Chairman of Committee 


HERE have been many questions 

asked in the past as to why there is 
a Business Standards Committee set up 
in International and on down through 
the districts and our clubs. This would 
seem to be a fair question from the fact 
that at first thought there seems but 
little in a concrete method of promot- 
ing such endeavors. Yet given careful 
thought and study there is considerable 
that can be done and many varied ways 
of doing it. To answer the reason 
for this committee—It is one of the six 
objectives of Kiwanis, i.e. ‘To promote 
adoption and the application of higher 
social, business and professional stand- 
ards.” Another-reason is that if this 
objective is broken down in thought 
surely we can find many worthwhile 
things that can be done by the in- 
dividual Kiwanian and club to promote 
these ideals. 

Every year in each community some 
worthy project concerning business 
confronts the business interests and for 
lack of a leader or support it dies in 
the making. Perhaps due to the con- 
troversial aspect your club does not 
want to enter actively as a club but 
join hands as individuals with others 
and put it over. It matters not who 
“does it”? but rather “what was done” 
that counts. A Council of Civic Clubs 
could be formed to handle these con- 
troversial questions. A group made up 
of one or more members from each of 
the civic clubs or organizations in your 
city that are civic-minded could be set 
up as a permanent organization. To 
this Civic Council could be referred all 
matters concerning labor difficulties, 
school problems, etc., that we as Ki- 
wanis members are vitally interested 
in and yet hesitate to have our club go 
on record as opposing or recommend- 
ing. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Kiwanian Clarence W. Edmondson of 
the Kiwanis Club of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, has been elected president of the 
Southern Association of Accredited 
Business Schools and Colleges. 


J. M. “Tom” Alliton, former lieuten- 
ant-governor of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Arkansas District, has been elected 
president of the Missouri Automobile 
Dealers’ Association at their convention 
in Jefferson City, Missouri. 


The Kiwanis Club of Port Huron is 
proud of the fact that Laurie O. Telfer, 
past president, has been appointed Cir- 
cuit Judge for the St. Clair County 
(Michigan) Court, succeeding the late 
William Robertson, also a prominent 
Kiwanian, who died a few weeks ago. 
Kiwanian Telfer was appointed by 
Governor Frank Fitzgerald. Judge 
Robertson died in Bradenton, Florida, 
while on a winter vacation. 





Each year the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in various communities pre- 
sents a Distinguished Service Key to 
young men who have rendered the most 
outstanding civic service during the 
past year. Here are some Kiwanians 
who this year were so honored: Walter 
E. Hussman, Texarkana, Texas; Al- 
bert Beardsley, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton; Reverend Russell Humbert, Ak- 
ron, Ohio; President Sam H. Cole, 
Alliance, Nebraska; Elmer A. Davis, 
Lamar Warren and Verle A. Pope, all 
of the St. Augustine, Florida, club. 


Kiwanian Louis F. Bartels, Denver, 
Colorado, is now president of the Den- 
ver Real Estate Exchange. 


President of The Alberta Hotel 
Men’s Association is Charles Traun- 
weiser, member at Calgary, Alberta. 


P. R. Auwarter, Virginia, Illinois, 
club, is superintendent of the Virginia 
public schools and the Virginia Com- 
munity High School. 


Secretary Pete Land, Akron, Ohio, 
is also secretary of the Inter City Serv- 
ice Club Council, comprising eight 
service club organizations. 


At a meeting of the Nurses and So- 
cial Workers Credit Union of Metro- 
politan Detroit, Arthur G. T. Courteau, 
Juvenile Court Probation Officer for 
Highland Park, was elected president. 
He had served as vice president of the 
Union since its formation four years 
ago, and is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Highland Park, Michigan. 


President Romuald Bourque of the 
St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, club, 
was recently presented a handmade 
bookcase by Kiwanian Dr. Sylvio La- 
fortune, Governor of the Montreal 
Jail, on behalf of the prisoners of this 
institution. This bookcase was com- 
pletely hand made with pocket knives, 
each prisoner working at a particular 
piece. All the pieces were then as- 
sembled and the bookcase became com- 
plete. 


Five Kiwanians help to make up the 
membership of the Uptown Business 
Men’s Association of Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. Dr. E. C. Bauernfiend is presi- 
dent of the Association, Martin Chris- 
tensen is secretary, and former Lieu- 
tenant Governor Oscar Frings, Past 
President. Aage C. Mehder and John 
W. Bleck are directors. Dr. Ira F. 
Thompson, also of the Racine club, on 
an invitation of Syracuse University, 
delivered a series of lectures on public 
health administration to students of 
the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs. 


Past President George E. Hoffman, 
Chicago, is president of the Plumbing 
and Heating Industries Bureau. 


The Wichita, Kansas, club has quite 
a few members who head their respec- 
tive organizations. They are: Charles 
H. Armstrong, president, Printing In- 
dustry; Past President Dr. Fred J. Mc- 
Ewen, president, Medical Society; Dr. 
David Edwards, president, Kansas 
Commonwealth Club; and J. O’Con- 
nor, president, Missouri Valley Canvas 
Goods Association. Hon. Henry J. Al- 
len, also of the Wichita club, attended 
the conference in Lima, Peru, as a 
special representative of a newspaper 
syndicate, and during the conference, 
and also since, he has been furnishing 
articles for the syndicate. 


Morris Loewenstein, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, is again secretary of the 
Motion Picture Theatre Owners of 
America. 


The Glendale, California, club has 
several members of whom it can feel 
proud. Lloyd E. Rabjohn is vice presi- 
dent of the Glendale Council of Social 
Agencies; Dr. Wm. J. Matousek is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Los Angeles 
County Medical Association, and Mark 
G. McMahon is president of the South- 
ern California Association of Inde- 
pendent Bankers. 


Kiwanian A. J. Innes of the Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, club was elected vice 
president of the Manitoba Fur Dealers 
Association. F. J. Hannibal of the 
same club was re-elected president of 
the Western Canada Rugby Union. 


Colonel Cyril G. Beeston, Point 
Grey, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Kiwanis club, has been honored by be- 
ing elected president of The Canadian 
Artillery Association. 


Congratulations to Samuel K. Mitch- 
ell, member at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsy]l- 
vania, who was elected president of the 
Wyoming Valley Industrial Develop- 
ment Fund, Inc., whose function is to 
finance sufficient industrial projects to 
provide 1,000 jobs with annual payrolls 
of over $1,000,000. 


Dr. O. J. Shaffer of the El Paso, 
Texas, Kiwanis club has assumed the 
presidency of the El Paso District 
Dental Society. 


Vice president and general manager 
of the Dallas Railway and Terminal 
Company, Past President William R. 
Burns of Dallas, Texas, is serving as 
the seventh president of the Dallas 
Community Chest. 


One of former Governor James V. 
Allred’s last appointments was that of 
making Frank C. Smith, president of 
the Houston Natural Gas Company, a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries at Kingsville, Texas. Kiwanian 
Smith is a former International Trus- 
tee and past president of the Houston, 
Texas, club. 


F. J. Rogstad of the Detroit Lakes, 
Minnesota, club was recently elected 
Regent of the University of Minnesota 
by the Minnesota State Legislature. 


After sixteen and a half years of 
secretarial service, C. A. Loveland, 
long-time secretary of the Platteville, 
Wisconsin, club, has resigned. This is 
indeed faithful service. 

Ww CUN NEL? 
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Manager J. O. Slaughter of the Gil- 
mer Hotel, past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Columbus, Mississippi, 
is now a real Virginia Colonel as a re- 
sult of a title conferred by the First 
Families of Virginia Association. 


Former Lieutenant Governor Pledg- 
er S. Burke, Tyler, Texas, was named 
president of the Texas Rose Festival 
Association. In the five-year history of 
the rose festival, all but one of its 
presidents have been members of the 
Tyler Kiwanis club. The other presi- 
dents were former Lieutenant Gover- 
nor T. B. Ramey, Jr., John W. Miller 
and Past President W. A. Pounds, Jr. 
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IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


The following is not a complete list 
of Kiwanians holding public office and 
the only names published are those 
that have been sent to us: 


Frank Dixon, Governor of Alabama, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Past president Arthur H. James, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Plymouth, 
Pa. 

Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of 


Nebraska Supreme Court, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

H. P. Marble, mayor, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


Herb Krause, city commissioner, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Dave Mackey, chief of police, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Rev. Charles 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Dave Farnsworth, county recorder, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

M. E. Ward, sheriff, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Walter Johnson, private secretary to 
Governor Phillips, Pawhuska, Okla. 

President George Howe, coroner, 
Boulder, Colo. 

A. Dean Coleman, Legislature, Boul- 
der, Colo. 

Napoleon Courtemanche, mayor, St. 
Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec. 

Donat Camirand, alderman of Laval 
sur le Lac, St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Don Ebright, treasurer of State of 
Ohio, Akron, Ohio. 

Edwin F. Eldredge, State Legisla- 
ture, Central Cape Cod, Mass. 

Patrick M. Schnauffer, state’s attor- 
ney, Frederick, Md. 

Ellis C. Wachter, clerk of the circuit 
court, Frederick, Md. 

Robert E. Clapp, Jr., state assembly, 
Frederick, Md. 

Past President Parsons Newman, at- 
torney to county commissioners, Fred- 
erick, Md. 

L. A. Watt, county judge, Winches- 
ter, Ill. 

P. L. Blansett, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Winchester, IIl. 

H. C. Montgomery, sheriff, Winches- 
ter, Ill. 

E. E. 
reka, II. 

C. R. Mars, county treasurer, Eu- 
reka, Ill. 

H. L. Dyar, county superintendent 
of schools, Eureka, IIl. 

William H. Schwartz, 
courts, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Carl R. Smith, county 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Carl Niderost, 
Saskatchewan. 

Past President M. M. Cruft, Cass 
County superintendent of schools, Vir- 
ginia, IIl. 


Sloan, assemblyman, 


Robeson, county judge, Eu- 


clerk of 
auditor, 


mayor, Saskatoon, 


Norman C. Brewer, city judge, 
Greenwood, Miss. 
Lawrence L. Lenertz, Legislature 


from Dakota County, South St. Paul, 
Minn, 

H. R. Bjorklund, county clerk and 
recorder, Glasgow, Montana. 

A. J. Wall, county superintendent of 
schools, Glasgow, Montana. 





Max Yoder, county surveyor, Glas- 
gow, Montana. 

E. McPherson, 
Montana. 

J. A. Holland, county coroner, Glas- 
gow, Montana. 

Past President Clyde C. Shoemaker, 
president of city police commission, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Rupert B. Stephens, 
Manistee, Michigan. 

R. J. Martineau, register of deeds, 
Manistee, Michigan. 

H. L. Key, member of city council, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Hoyt Wimpy, member of city coun- 
cil, Thomasville, Ga. 

Henry F. Meyer, chairman of city 
council, Savannah, Ga. 

Immediate Past President Benjamin 
Woodall, assistant to attorney general 
of Texas, Marshall, Texas. 

J. R. Crawley, State Legislature, 
Greensburg, Ind. 

Jack Coleman, mayor, Oshawa, Ont. 
Ernie Cay, alderman, Oshawa, Ont. 

Ernest Brown, district attorney, 
Reno, Nev. 

Al Burke, State Legislature, Reno, 
Nev. 

John Davidson, 
Reno, Nev. 

Alva B. Adams, United States Sen- 
ate, Pueblo, Colo. 


sheriff, Glasgow, 


prosecutor, 


State Legislature, 


Hubert Glover, county judge, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

F. M. Cantrell, mayor, Etowah, 
Tenn. 


Dr. S. B. McClary, Jr., commissioner 
of health, Etowah, Tenn. 
Jack Tweedle, city 

Calgary, Alberta. 

Frank Buckner, 
Ind. 

Ralph Tyndall, member city council, 
Bluffton, Ind. 

A. Walter Hamilton, prosecuting at- 
torney, Bluffton, Ind. 

W. H. Eichhorn, city attorney, Bluff- 
ton, Ind. 

Chancy Wilson, clerk of Wells Cir- 
cuit Court, Bluffton, Ind. 

Chester C. Flint, Davis County Com- 
missioner, Layton, Utah. 

J. E. Matthews, member of Parlia- 
ment for the Brandon Constituency, 
Brandon, Manitoba. 

Dr. J. D. Bachand, town represen- 
tative to Vermont State Legislature, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

G. Lawrence Winslow, representa- 
tive in State Legislature, Auburn- 
Lewiston, Maine. 

Louis E. Flanders, Governor’s Coun- 
cil, Auburn-Lewiston, Maine. 

Frank W. Linnell, judge of Auburn 
Municipal Court, Auburn-Lewiston, 
Maine. 

Frank Grinstead, prosecuting attor- 
ney, Colville, Wash. 

Ben Taylor, county auditor, Colville, 
Wash. 

Duncan D. McTavish, alderman, Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

C. V. Cline, chairman of county 
board of commissioners, Hickory, N.C. 

C. W. Cox, mayor, Port Arthur-Fort 
William, Ontario. 


commissioner, 


mayor, Bluffton, 
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W. R. Brown, alderman, Port 
Arthur-Fort William, Ontario. 
George Wardrope, alderman, Port 


Arthur-Fort William, Ontario. 

Dr. H. R. H. Bryan, alderman, Port 
Arthur-Fort William, Ontario. 

J. O. Booth, alderman, Port Arthur- 
Fort William, Ontario. 

Tom Bloomer, senator in State Leg- 
islature, Ilwaco-Longbeach, Wash. 

Jack Petit, representative in State 
Legislature, Ilwaco-Longbeach, Wash, 

Ralph Day, mayor, Riverdale, Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 

Frank Johnston, alderman, 
dale, Toronto, Ontario. 

Gordon Millen, alderman, Riverdale, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Maple T. Harl, state bank examiner 
of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

John E. Miller, United States sen- 
ator, Searcy, Arkansas. 

Wilbur D. Mills, 
Searcy, Arkansas. 

Lyman E. Hall, State Legislature, 
New Britain, Conn. 

F. J. Arrigan, health commissioner, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Lawrence B. Stringer, county anJ 
probate judge of Logan County, Lin- 
coln, Il. 

Past President George 
sentative in Congress, 
Ind. 

Herb Minzel, mayor, Colville, Wash. 

John Acorn, city council, Colville, 
Wash. 

Louis A. Vimont, mayor, Chehalis, 
Wash. 

Harold Quick, county auditor, Che- 
halis, Wash. 

Immediate Past President R. K. Bo- 
lick, county board of commissioners, 
Newton, N.C. 

Past President W. B. Gaither, judge 
of recorders court, Newton, N.C. 

Past President R. W. Whitener, so- 
licitor of recorders court, Newton, N.C. 

Past Governor Arthur Pierpont, 
prosecuting attorney for Shiawassee 
County, Owosso, Michigan. 

Foster E. Cutshall, mayor, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 

Harry Gerling, clerk of Montgomery 
County, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
William M. Vasey, 

Knoxville, Tennessee. 

W. J. Wadsworth, controller, West 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Charles Rowntree, alderman, West 
Toronto, Ontario. 

H. M. Davy, alderman, West To- 
ronto, Ontario. 


River- 


congressman, 


rillie, repre- 
Fort Wayne, 


city council, 


Luke M. McKenny, assistant city 
counsel, East Orange, N.J. 
Secretary Warren A. Clapp, city 


treasurer, East Orange, N.J. 

William D. Willigerod, city engineer, 
East Orange, N.J. 

Dr. Walter L. Harrington, city physi- 
cian, East Orange, N.J. 

A. O. Sletvold, State Legislature, 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

Past President Albert W. Wunderly, 
assistant to county attorney, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

William G. Thon, State Legislature, 
Oak Park, IIl. 
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Kiwanian Bill Miles, Jr. and his 1500 pound Bur 
mese elephant, Tootsie. 


A Big Surprise 

When a real live elephant turns up 
at a formal Kiwanis party it should be 
news. That’s exactly what happened 
at the President’s Party of the Kiwanis 
Club of Toronto, Ontario. When the 
300 guests were enjoying a floor show 
following dinner, Tootsie, a four-year- 
old 1500 pound Burmese elephant ap- 
peared out of the semi-darkness, taking 
the place in the spotlight occupied a 
moment before by a bevy of attractive 
dancing girls. Tootsie is the personal 
property of Bill Miles, member of the 
Toronto club, whose hobby is maintain- 
ing a farm with a zoo, or a zoo with a 
farm, where he entertains youngsters 
by the thousands. 


* 


Chance for Rediscovery 
If the Reader’s Digest has discovered 
The Kiwanis Magazine, perhaps it’s 
time that Kiwanians rediscovered it.— 


The Link, Buffalo, N.Y. 


* 


Milwaukee Club Honors Fellow 
Member 


At a Kiwanis “Flowers for the Liv- 
ing” program Robert L. Cooley, mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee 
was presented with a beautiful silver 





Kiwanian Robert L. Cooley accepts plaque from 
Past President John F. _— of the Milwaukee 
Club. 


and wood plaque which bore the in- 
scription: 

ROBERT LAWRENCE COOLEY 

In recognition of his outstanding rec- 
ord as a pioneer in the field of vocation- 
al education, internationally, nationally, 
and locally, Kiwanis honors a Builder 
who has contributed greatly to the 
youth of our country. 

“Blesed is he who has found his 
work.”—Carlyle. 

Milwaukee Kiwanis Club 
Dec. 7, 1938 

The presentation was made by Past 
President John F. Zilisch. 

Kiwanians who played an important 
part in the veteran director’s career 
were: William L. Pieplow, who was a 
member of the school board when he 
brought Cooley to Milwaukee in 1902; 
Carroll G. Pearse, who as superintend- 
ent of schools appointed Cooley to the 
principalship of the Ring street school; 
Supreme Court Justice Edward T. Fair- 
child who as state senator introduced 
the bill establishing the vocational 
school and former Governor Francis E. 
McGovern who signed the bill. 





All In the Family 

Three members of the Williamson, 
West Virginia, club bear a unique re- 
lationship. Harry Schwachter to the 
extreme left, a charter member of the 
club and a past lieutenant governor, is 
the father of Robert Schwachter who 
appears on the extreme right. In the 
middle is Kiwanian D. Brown who is 
the father-in-law of Harry Schwachter 
and grandfather of Robert Schwachter. 
All three are active, energetic workers 
in the Williamson club. 


* 


Irvington Steps Out 

William Bohr, chairman of the at- 
tendance committee of the Irvington, 
New Jersey, club, has presented to the 
members a chart for recording their 
attendance, which is not only novel but 
challenges the individuals to a perfect 
record. The theme is based on Walt 
Disney’s famous “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs,” and groups are classi- 
fied as “Sneezies, Bashfuls, Happies, 
Grumpies, Sleepies, and Docs.” The 
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members on sick leave are listed as in 
the care of “Nurse Snow White,” while 
all absentees are placed with the 
“Dopeys.” 

These attendance reports are planned 
on a quarterly record basis. For the 
spring period, Chairman Bill will pro- 
vide a “foreign cruise,” challenging 
each member to touch all ports for a 
perfect record. During the summer 
months, a “baseball chart” is planned, 
and for the last quarter there will be a 
“football chart” encouraging each 
member to strive to be “All Kiwanian” 
which is really “All American.” 

These charts are placed on a large 
easel and are visible to all members at 
the weekly meetings. It is believed 
that this plan will succeed in maintain- 
ing a high average attendance. Last 
year this club won first place for at- 
tendance in the Silver Division of the 
New Jersey District. 


* 


TODAY 


The battles you won were thrilling, 
Your courage drove out all dismay;— 
Those conquests are gone forever, 
But what did you do today? 


The efforts displayed were noble 
Befriending the feeble and gray;— 

But yesterday's deeds are mem'ries 
So what did you do today? 


Don't rest on your past won laurels 
For life scampers up and away;— 

Your task is the challenged retort: 
But what did you do today? 


JOHN J. LANGENBACH, 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Ray- 
mond, Wash. 





Photo courtesy Kiwanian Arthur J. Johnston 


President L. W. Brainard of Payette, Idaho, was 

presented with the President’s Button by his father, 

pudge E. C. S. Brainard, who was a charter mem- 

er of the Payette club and presented the Presi- 

dent’s Button to the first president of the club 
sixteen years ago. 
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A KIWANIS CLUB SECRETARY 
THE RECORDS 
Leighton P. Smith with the book which he has 
hed for 15 years checks up and proves that Otto 
Armstrong who is shown at the right has not only 
been a member of the Ottumwa, Iowa, club for 
19 years but has kept his attendance record 100% 
for that long period of time. 


* 


War Buddies Meet 

Assistant Secretary George W. Kim- 
ball, guest of the Springfield, Illinois, 
club at their Kiwanis Anniversary 
meeting, had the pleasure of sitting 
next to Kiwanian John Tipton with 
whom he served in France during the 
World War. The two were together 
Christmas, 1918, and staged a party 
for the poor, war-stricken children. The 
meeting was entirely unexpected. 


* 


Only Five Natives 

Indicative of the widespread interest 
in Kiwanis work, The Kiwanis Club 
of Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, has found 
that 39 of its 44 members had come to 
Sault Ste. Marie from outside points 
and that only five had actually been 
born there. There were four English- 
men, one Irishman and five United 
States born persons in the club. 


* 


Lexington Kiwanis Club 
Has Bald-Headed Day 


Louis Winges, president of the Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, Kiwanis club this 
year, is so proud of his bald head that 
he began the year by assembling all 
men in the club with bald heads. Bald- 


Headed Day was duly celebrated in 





Front row, left to right: Charlie Jett, Sr., President Louis Winges, 
. Edgerton, Wellington Patrick, 
J. Howard King, Fred Bryant, W. M. Conant and A. J. Lawrence. 


Edgar Richardson. Back row:F. 


February and the usual wisecracks on 
the intellectual significance of the ab- 
sence of hirsute appendages were in- 
dulged in. An oration was delivered by 
Billy Conant, proving scientifically and 
without question that the Kiwanian 
with a bald head has in every sense 
finer intellectual possibilities. This put 
the administration in a proper light 
and the Lexington club now goes for- 
ward under the leadership of “Louis 
the Bald.” Oh, yes, there were others 
who were not in the picture. Approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the entire mem- 
bership is verging on the bald side of 


fifty. 
* 
Kiwanis Club Poem 


To lift man's spirit and his soul 
Above a glittering Mammon-Goal— 


To employ daily God's great tool 
In every life—the Golden Rule— 


To help the under-privileged poor 
And lessen the hardships they endure— 


To preserve and strengthen democracy 
By the intelligent service of citizenry. 


To direct man's interests ‘til they blend 
In that greatest of treasures—a_ trusted 
friend— 


Because of standards, splendid and fine 
Based on ideals high— 

Kiwanis clubs attempt these things 
While lesser dreams go by— 


For 

Builded on firm foundations— 

Peaceful, secure, and free 

Rise the towers of Tomorrow— 

The cities that will be— 

Written by Alene Dunlap and presented 
before Kiwanis Club of Waterloo, Iowa, 
by West High Verse Choir. 


* 


Spokane Sunday Paper 
Praises Kiwanis Clubs 

The Spokesman-Review of Spokane, 
Washington, in its Sunday Magazine 
Section of February 12 carried one of 
the finest feature articles, splendidly 
illustrated, which has ever come to the 
attention of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

Entitled “ ‘We Build,’ Kiwanis Motto 
is Real Thing With Inland Empire 
Clubs,” the article occupied all of the 
cover page and part of an inside page. 
Pictures were used showing activities 
of the Spokane club’s 
health center, the Pullman 
club’s Circle K clubhouse, 
the Coeur d’Alene anti- 
tuberculosis camp, the Col- 
fax club camp and the 
monument in the recently 
purchased 17-acre tract of 
land in the Antoine Plante 
ferry territory. 

The article tells inter- 
estingly of the work of the 
clubs in the Spokane Val- 
ley, and acquaints the 
reading public with facts 
and figures which support 
the claim in the opening 
paragraph which says: 
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“Nowhere in the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional organization is the Kiwanis mot- 
to ‘We Build’ taken more literally.” 


* 


Kiwanian Wilson, Babson 
Expert, Ultra-Conservative 


Kiwanian Ralph B. Wilson, Wellesley 
Hills, Massachusetts, representing Bab- 
son’s Reports of which he is vice presi- 
dent, has prepared three business and 
financial outlooks for The Kiwanis 
Magazine. His forecasts have been in- 
teresting and based upon knowledge 
and understanding of conditions. Above 
all of Kiwanian Wilson’s virtues there 
has been one that seemed to be out- 
standing and it was the one having to 
do with conservatism. 





Miss Stasia Wilson 


We thought about how conservative 
he has always been when we received 
a letter from him advising us that his 
daughter was to appear in Chicago in 
a Goldsmith comedy “What a Life.” 
When we went to see his daughter play 
in this rippling little production we 
knew he was ultra-conservative when 
he wrote that Stasia, (that’s the daugh- 
ter’s name) “had some possibilities.” 
We found out that Stasia was a mighty 
pretty youngster who gave the part 
she played her very best efforts. We 
were glad to learn she was understudy- 
ing the leading lady and that she was 
regarded as a young person with really 
wonderful possibilities. “What a Life” 
is a clean and clever little play, pre- 
sented by George Abbott and including 
in its cast Eddie Bracken who starred 
in “Brother Rat.” 

Ralph doesn’t need to be nearly as 
conservative as a Babson forecaster is 
expected to be when he writes about 
his daughter. She’s going places on 
the stage. 
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Kiwanians Pay Final Tribute 


to Joe Prance 


Prance, Detroit, known and loved 

as Kiwanian Number One, were 
held at the Fort Street, Presbyterian 
Church in Detroit, Friday afternoon, 
February 24, at 2:30 P.M. He died 
February 20. 

Kiwanians were in charge of the 
funeral and participated in the serv- 
ices—just as Joe would have wanted 
it. Dr. Arthur W. Ratz, pastor of the 
church and member of the Detroit club, 
was the officiating clergyman assisted 
by The Reverend Bertram W. Pul- 
linger, also a member of the Detroit 
club. 

Fred. C. W. Parker, International 
secretary, for many years a close per- 
sonal friend of Joe, was asked to de- 
liver a funeral address and he re- 
sponded to the request paying a beau- 
tiful and eloquent tribute to “a beloved 
Kiwanian.”’ 

A male quartette made up of Joe’s 
Kiwanis associates, Dr. Harry A. Baker, 
George M. Taylor, Joseph C. Sasser and 
Hubert R. Haeussler, sang two num- 
bers. The active pallbearers were Don- 
ald A. Johnston, first president of the 
Detroit club; Harry A. Young, one of 
the early secretaries of the Detroit club 
and one of the five first members of 
that club; Thomas P. Hendra, 1939 
president of the Detroit club; Clar- 
ence C. Green, past president of De- 
troit; Claude A. Dock, former Inter- 


iz funeral services for Joseph G. 


national trustee, and Forney W. 
Clement, secretary of the Michigan 
District. Nelse S. Knudsen, governor 
of the Michigan District, past district 
governors and past presidents of the 
Detroit club, were honorary pallbear- 
ers and constituted an honor guard that 
served at the casket while the body was 
lying in state. Past district governors 
present were Donald <A. Johnston, 
Claude A. Dock, Ben Dean, Vernon E. 
Chase, Rev. William Chapman, Lewis 
C. Riemann, Edward Flack and Rev. 
Nicholas S. Sichterman. 

The Detroit club will continue the 
activity undertaken by Joe Prance in 
1935 when he established the Belle Isle 
picnic project. During the last four 
years more than 18,000 under-privi- 
leged girls and boys were taken from 
the streets of Detroit to Belle Isle for 
days of feasting and fun. The Asso- 
ciated Clubs of Detroit will continue 
this as a perpetual memorial to its 
founder. 

Mrs. Prance asks The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine to express her sincerest apprecia- 
tion for the floral tokens and the ex- 
pressions of sympathy and consolation 
that have come to her from far and 
wide, from those men who have made 
it evident that “they too have lost a 
friend.’”’ These, she states were most 
helpful during Joe’s passing and will 
be the source of great consolation in 
the dark hours yet to come. 


June 23 Kiwanis Day at New York Fair 


By ALEX P. WATTS 
President, Kiwanis Club of New York City 


E IN the metropolitan area of 
New York City are looking for- 
ward to Friday, June 23, which 


date has been designated by the New 
York World’s Fair as “Kiwanis Day.” 

The New York City club, with its 
headquarters at the McAlpin Hotel will 
be glad to greet Kiwanians and through 
its office will be pleased to assist in the 
matter of making hotel or other reser- 
vations. Hotels of course are booking 
up rapidly and it is well to make early 
reservations, 

While definite plans for the “Kiwanis 
Day” program have not as yet been 
developed it is certain that the cere- 
monies will be impressive and inspira- 
tional. “Kiwanis Day” additionally 
gives all Kiwanians an opportunity of 
meeting old and new friends. Coming 
the day after the close of the Interna- 
tional Convention at Boston it will 
provide a sort of rallying ground for 
those who attended the convention. The 
old friends and the new friends com- 
ing direct from Boston can meet and 


together enjoy the fine program which 
will be arranged. That there will be 
International officers present we take 
for granted. 

Kiwanians are urged to include the 
New York World’s Fair in their con- 
vention itinerary. With the Interna- 
tional Convention at Boston arrange- 
ments can readily be made by those 
who travel by train or automobile to 
include New York either en route to 
or from the convention city. Especially 
is it urged that Kiwanians be on hand to 
make “Kiwanis Day” as impressive as 
possible. 

We Kiwanians of the metropolitan 
area of New York therefore hope to 
see you on Friday, June 23, at the 
World’s Fair. 

The New York World’s Fair will be 
formally opened April 30. It was on 
that date 150 years ago that George 
Washington was inaugurated in New 
York City as the first president of the 
United States of America. 
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I Put My Boy in College 
(From page 213) 

a Mark Hopkins on one end of a log 

and an intellectually hungry boy or girl 

on the other make a great school. This 

should ever be remembered. 

My Boy 

As a father I am concerned that my 
boy shall build a spirit of splendid in- 
dependence. I want him to pick out a 
college and spend plenty of time in 
preparing himself for life before he 
begins any special training for any 
special field of life. I want him to be 
a good citizen with mind and judgment 
trained to grapple with the great prob- 
lems which face the world. That is the 
reason why I am urging my own son 
to attend college. 

I also am anxious that my boy shall 
learn to stand upon his own feet. I 
want him to pay a high price for what 
he gets, knowing that what he gets 
for nothing is the most expensive after 
all. Any sacrifice which he may make, 
long hours and heavy loads and costly 
effort, will bring to him the richest 
sort of reward. I want him to pay his 
way and not to cringe in the paying. 
I want him to learn the necessity of 
meeting obligations honestly and 
frankly. I want him to learn the value 
of his work, and I propose to do all 
that I can to bring him into this frame 
of mind. 


The Kind Of A School 


The world is full of excellent schools, 
and all have their place in the great 
educational fabric. However, in choos- 
ing for my boy the school where he 
spends the years immediately following 
high school I remember the things I 
want most for my boy. I shall choose 
that institution which will help me most 
in assisting him to acquire the supreme 
skill of living. The skills of making a 
living must come later. 

Such a school should specialize in the 
Liberal Arts. 

Such a school should be concerned 
about the development of my _ son’s 
whole life, and not just his mind or 
his body. 

Such a school should be as concertied 
about making up my boy’s attitudes as 
filling up his mind. 

Such a school should be small enough 
to give my son the personal attention 
he needs. 

Such a school should be making the 
kind of a tutorial emphasis which will 
detach John from his class and place 
him as an individual in the sympathetic 
and understanding presence of his in- 
structor. 

Such a school should be so organized 
as to give my boy every possible 
chance for academic, athletic, social 
and religious self-expression. 

Such a school should be one that 
keeps its standards and requirements 
high. 

This is the case of the average Chris- 
tian Liberal Arts College and I believe 
in it enough to bet my boy’s life on its 
value. 
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Americanism Activities of the 
Chicago Club 


By WALTER F. BOYE 


Chairman, Americanism Committee, Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago 


gan his year determined to make 

Americansim an outstanding ac- 
tivity. He wanted not merely some- 
thing that could be acclaimed at the 
end of the year as an achievement 
consisting of mere words and phrases, 
but instead he wanted action, results 
and a genuine, even though a modest, 
contribution towards Americanism. 

Since this is a new committee, and 
since there is no similar district or 
International Committee, we have the 
usual problems of a pioneer in a nor- 
mally difficult field. The committee has 
attempted to analyze the difficulties 
and the problems involved and not, as 
sometimes happens, to try and solve 
all difficulties without first determining 
what they are. We appreciate that the 
first step to knowledge is to know your 
limitations. Among these difficulties we 
recognize that super patriots are in- 
effective and unpopular; that it is per- 
haps impossible to create or foster 
Americanism by assuming that we can 
pour Americanism in by means of a 
funnel; that mere words and phrases 
and sweet-sounding speeches do not 
constitute Americanism; that although 
in science, in medicine and even in 
business we first determine the cause 
and then attempt to eliminate the 
causes that produce reactions, illness, 
or lack of sales; yet in matters of gov- 
ernment we tend to ignore the causes 
that produce cancers on the body 
politic and deal only with effects. 
Again, how are we to reach those who 
show tendencies of un-Americanism? 
We assume that Kiwanians are thor- 
oughly American and that no activity 
or energy need be directed towards 
Americanizing our own members. But 
how are we to reach those to whom the 
gospel of Americanism should be 
spread? And if we determine how we 
might reach them, in what manner and 
in what form can that appeal be made 
more effective? How shall we treat 
those who proclaim that they are 
ready to die for America and shout 
their patriotism from the housetops, 
but who will ruthlessly steal and rob 
from their government, and what are 
we going to do with those so-called 
better citizens who at least passingly 
approve those vultures who desecrate 
Americanism by their graft and cor- 
ruption? 

And how shall we deal with those 
who aren’t Americans at heart at all 
but who wish to use Americanism to 
fight for their favored foreign ism? 

Concretely, the Chicago Kiwanis 
club has launched a contest for high 
school students in which they are asked 
to write an article or paper not to ex- 
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ceed 500 words on the subject “What 
Constitutes a True American.” This 
contest has been approved by the Chi- 
cago Area of Kiwanis Clubs. Each of 
the clubs in Cook County will have its 
contest in its own community in which 
high school students will write a paper 
on the above named subject. Each club 
will provide its own prize and the con- 
test will end on October 1, 1939. The 
Chicago club, situated in the business 
or Loop district of Chicago and not 
being a community club, will con- 
tribute grand prizes, the exact nature 
of which have not as yet been deter- 
mined, to be competed for by the win- 
ners of each of the other clubs in the 
Chicago area. This final contest will 
close on November 1, 1939, and the 
winner of the grand prize will be a 
guest at a meeting of the Chicago club 
and a program will be built around 
such winner, and the Chicago club will 
respectfully submit the winning paper 
to The Kiwanis Magazine with the 
request that, if they find the same 
worthy, it be published. 

The purpose of this contest is to 
arouse interest in high school students 
on the subject of Americanism. The 
totalitarian states begin with the youth, 
and psychologically we also should not 
neglect the youth on this question of 
Americanism. We are not restricting 
the high school youth, either in the 
public, parochial or private schools to 
their own efforts, but they may consult 
their parents and others. In this way 
we will get a wider interest in, and 
discussion of, the subject of American- 
ism. We are not expecting to be told 
anything that we do not already know. 
The purpose is to get the youth to 
think of Americanism. 

A second activity of our committee 
which has met with favorable response 
has been the “‘minute men” idea. Each 
week some member is designated in 
advance to prepare and write out a one 
minute comment, definition or other- 
wise, on Americanism which he reads 
at the Thursday noon meeting. This 
is published in the next week’s bulletin. 
Several members of other clubs have 
asked us whether or not the material 
appearing in the bulletin may be used 
by them. Certainly such a course meets 
with our hearty approval. We do, how- 
ever, wish to point out that not the 
least value consists in getting the in- 
dividual to think about this subject 
rather than more or less thoughtlessly 
to take the well prepared words of 
some one else and glibly roll them off 
his tongue. Still other activities are 
now being considered by the com- 
mittee. 

This great American form of gov- 
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ernment is largely the handiwork of 
our ancestors. We did little to create 
or establish it. It was hewn for us by 
them, by their sacrifices, their devotion, 
their privations and by their very 
blood. They came from the most virile 
of the Old World, as evidenced by the 
fact that they left a country where 
some form of livelihood was certain 
for an undeveloped country of dan- 
gers and tribulations. They developed 
this Americanism for us in a land en- 
dowed by Providence with wonderful 
natural resources. We have accepted 
from our grandparents this blessing, 
and we have taken it more or less for 
granted. Ease and luxury are not the 
sinews out of which are born strength 
of character and virile manhood. Not 
having wrought this Americanism 
ourselves, we have tended to become 
soft and flabby. We accept the privi- 
leges but we don’t accept the burdens. 
We tend to consider our country and 
our flag and our institutions as a crib 
out of which to feed rather than an 
altar at which to serve. It is indeed 
a discouraging commentary when, as 
Congressman Bruce Barton said, a 
Congressman’s constituents are more 
interested in determining how much 
money can be obtained from Congress 
for their district than they are in the 
welfare of the nation. 

Americanism is an ideal form of 
government, but it isn’t self-executing; 
and if we are more concerned with our 
selfish, individual welfare and favor 
democracy only because it seems to be 
the best form of government for our 
materialistic benefit, then our form of 
government, which is less than 200 
years old, a short time in the history 
of the world as governments go, may 
be lost. It is seriously questioned by 
students of government today whether 
it is possible for us to preserve our 
present form of government if we have 
over ten million Americans permanent- 
ly unemployed. It is a serious chal- 
lenge but will enough of us realize the 
seriousness of it to avert disaster? We, 
at the Chicago club, feel that we have 
at least realized the seriousness of the 
situation. In the language of the Good 
Book we seek wisdom and understand- 
ing, and to this end we welcome sug- 
gestions from members of other clubs 
in Kiwanis International. 


* 
Unique Souvenir of Good 
Will Given President 
H. G. Hatfield 


NTERNATIONAL President H. G. 
Hatfield has one of two miniature 
cannons manufactured from metal 

salvaged from cannons mounted on a 
British vessel sunk in Lake Huron. The 
other minature cannon was presented 
to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
To Kiwanians the story of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement is a familiar one. It 
is known that British vessels were sunk 
and both sides of the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment surprised the world by maintain- 
ing the peace they had pledged. From 
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a vessel sunk in a comparatively shal- 
low cove divers brought up some of the 
old guns. 

The weapons which were of solid 
brass and teakwood were corroded un- 
til only fragments remained. The 
brass was remelted and the teakwood 
carved into miniature cannons, just like 
the ones which provided the principal 
arms of the British men of war. Gun- 
ners in those days had no machinery or 
sights to aid them. The heavy brass 
barrel was lowered by a man who drove 
a wedge under the breech end with a 
sledge hammer. Then he squinted along 
the barrel until he believed he had the 
range and lit the fuse. 

One of these tiny cannons was pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt when he 
dedicated the Peace Bridge. 

Canadian Kiwanians felt it would be 
a fitting climax to a great convention to 
present one of the cannon to the presi- 


dent of Kiwanis International, the or- 
ganization which works so diligently 
and so continuously and so understand- 
ingly in the promotion of international 
good will. They obtained permission of 
the dominion government and the result 
was the manufacture o/ a tiny gun and 
the presentation of the very unique gift 
to President Hatfield at the Kingston 
district convention. The piece bore the 
inscription: 
Souvenir of Old Fort Henry 
to 
Kiwanis International President 
H. Glen Hatfield 
from 
The Kingston Club 
1938 

Needless to say President Hatfield 
keeps this very valuable souvenir in his 
safety deposit box except on rare occa- 
sions when he displays it to friends. 


Do You Know Your Own Signature? 


(From page 199) 


Do not sign stocks or other docu- 
ments in blank and put them away 
in a trunk or home “strong box.” 

Keep your blank checks under 
lock and key. 

It is wise to protectograph or type- 
write your checks. 

Do not throw away marred deposit 
slips. A forger may thus secure a 
sample of your writing and learn the 
amount for which it will be safe to 
forge a check. 

Sign your name up close to the 
body of the writing of a document 
so as not to leave a space in which 
other lines can be added above your 
signature. 

Adopt a legible signature. It is 
more difficult to forge a plain, legi- 
ble signature than one which abounds 
in eccentric flourishes. 

Avoid entering into a contract 
with any person you have reasons not 
to trust. 

Avoid the promiscuous and care- 
less use of your bank signature on 
unimportant memorandums, envel- 
opes, wrapping paper, etc., to pre- 
vent your signature falling into some 
unscrupulous person’s possession who 
will take advantage of your signature 
and the blank space above it. 

Do not accept a signature as being 
genuine merely because it bears a 
notarial acknowledgement. Many 
notaries are extremely careless in 
verifying identity of signers. 

Do not use a blotter on signature 
to any important document, as a 
blotter removes much of the ink. Use 
a good grade of ink. 

See that your will is properly 
signed, witnessed, and preserved. 
Your will is one of the most impor- 
tant documents you will ever write. 
Be sure that it expresses your exact 
wishes. It is best to consult a lawyer 
in its preparation. 


The Check Raiser 

Most persons are extremely careless 
about the manner in which they write 
bank checks, making it easy for check 
raisers to operate with disastrous effect 
on bank accounts. In writing a check 
make sure that you do not leave extra 
space either before or after the amount 
of the check. A check protector will 
help in preventing your check from be- 
ing raised. However, the ingenuity of 
the check raiser has enabled him some- 
times to find a way even to raise checks 
that have been protectographed. For- 
tunately there are comparatively few 
people who know how to accomplish 
this feat, and the use of a check pro- 
tector strongly helps to discourage at- 
tempts to raise checks. Another pro- 
tection against tampering with a check 
is to write it out on a typewriter, as 
typewriting is very difficult to erase 
without leaving obvious evidences of 
the erasure. A still further protection 
is afforded by placing a sheet of carbon 
paper in the typewriter with the check 
with the carbon surface against the re- 
verse side of the check. A check typed 
in this manner will bear a ribbon im- 
pression on the face and a carbon im- 
pression on the back. The carbon im- 
pression on the back adds greatly to the 
difficulty of successfully altering the 
check. 


Simone Simon 


Simone Simon, the famous Holly- 
wood moving picture actress, was de- 
frauded out of many thousands of dol- 
lars by her secretary through check 
raising. The secretary was able to keep 
the frauds secret for several months be- 
cause Miss Simon placed great confi- 
dence in her and allowed her full charge 
of the checking account. The secretary 
continually misinformed Miss Simon as 
to the true amount of the bank balance. 
The shortage was finally discovered and 
an investigation ensued as to how it oc- 
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curred. An Examiner of Questioned 
Documents was called in to determine 
if the signature of Simone Simon had 
been forged to the checks or if the 
checks had been raised over her genuine 
signature. The expert discovered that 
certain numerals and words had been 
added after the checks were originally 
written. It was possible to prove this 
because the added typewriting did not 
microscopically align both horizontally 
and vertically with the other typewrit- 
ing on the same check. Further evi- 
dence was that the typewriter keys in 
some instances had been struck with a 
different pressure in making the addi- 
tions, resulting in a different depth of 
impression. 

The modus operandi of Miss Simon’s 
secretary was to make out checks on 
the typewriter with which to pay small 
bills, which Miss Simon readily signed. 
The secretary would then replace the 
check in the typewriter and raise the 
amount of the check by adding num- 
erals and words in spaces she had 
previously left vacant for that purpose. 
Thus, the secretary made a check out 
to “Cash” for $19.83 and presented it 
to Simone Simon for her signature, tell- 
ing her it was for household necessities. 
Miss Simon signed it and handed it back 
to the secretary who then replaced it in 
the typewriter and raised it to $419.83 
by the comparatively simple process of 
placing the numeral ‘‘4”’ in front of the 
“$ 19.83” and writing the words 
‘FOUR HUNDRED” in front of the 
words “NINETEEN and 83/100.” 

The appearance of the raised checks 
did not attract attention because the 
secretary left spaces available to fill in 
the necessary numerals and words, so 
that there was no undue crowding. In 
addition, she used the same typewriter 
and the same ribbon in raising the 
checks as she used in writing the orig- 
inal amounts. 

The secretary was arrested, but at 
the time of trial she pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced for the term prescribed 
by law. In the meantime it was dis- 
covered that she had previously de- 
frauded an employer in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, by this same method of raising 
checks. 


Forgery by Alteration 

While the raising of checks accounts 
for losses running into many millions 
of dollars every year, perhaps even 
larger amounts are lost through for- 
geries of other types of important docu- 
ments. Often a crook erroneously 
thinks that he can be found guilty of 
forgery only if it is proved that he 
fraudulently imitated some other per- 
son’s signature. Generally speaking, 
any material alteration of a document 
for the purpose of fraud constitutes 
forgery. 

Many persons believe a document is 
authentic if the signature is genuine. 
Great attention is riveted on the signa- 
ture, whereas a painstaking observation 
of the body of the instrument might 
reveal that although the signature is 
genuine, the document had been mate- 
rially altered after it was signed. In- 
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deed, this practice of altering docu- 
ments has met with sufficient success to 
encourage many others to attempt the 
same kind of a fraud. 

The prudent business or professional 
man should be made acquainted with 
some of these tactics, so that he may be 
forewarned as to risks he is taking and 
the possibility of having a document he 
has signed manipulated into some other 
kind of instrument to his detriment. It 
can happen to you. 

The section of this article which fol- 
lows will briefly relate some actual 
cases which may not only prove inter- 
esting, but also may be helpful in point- 
ing out some of the hazards which may 
confront any one of us as a result of 
signing some harmless-appearing doc- 
ument. 


Fraudulent Use of Genuine Signatures 


It is quite probable that you do not 
know your own signature when you see 
it. This is not a facetious remark; it is 
a fact. Most persons know their sig- 
natures by recognizing the documents 
to which they are signed. Therefore, 
if a document were presented to you 
that you had never seen in its present 
state, yet bore your genuine signature, 
it would be only natural that you would 
deny the signature. This identical sit- 
uation confronted Mrs. Josephine S. 
Harriman, a well-to-do woman of Pasa- 
dena, California. 

She was sued by a Paul C. Gordon 
on four promissory notes aggregating 
more than twenty thousand dollars. At 
the trial Mrs. Harriman testified that 
while she knew Paul C. Gordon she did 
not owe him any money, and that she 
did not sign any of the four promis- 
sory notes presented against her. She 
was represented by James Morin, a 
well-known lawyer and Kiwanian of 
Pasadena. He believed there was an 
attempt being made to defraud his cli- 
ent, although he recognized that the 
signatures to the notes looked very sim- 
ilar to Mrs. Harriman’s genuine signa- 
tures. He decided to have the promis- 
sory notes examined by a specialist in 
matters of this kind. After carefully 
examining the documents the expert 
took the witness stand and testified that 
the signatures “Josephine S. Harriman” 
to the four promissory notes were writ- 
ten by her but that they were signed to 
some other documents which had been 
altered subsequently into the present 
promissory notes. 

The expert testified that the paper on 
which each note was written was 
trimmed at the top, at the bottom, and 
at the left side. He pointed out that 
the notes were typewritten, but that 
there was evidence that at least one of 
the original documents was in pen and 
ink because along the top edge of the 
paper ink strokes could be seen that 
were apparently the lower extensions 
of letters written in ink which had not 
been entirely cut away in the trimming 
process. 

Another convincing evidence that 
the paper had been tampered with after 
being signed by Mrs. Harriman was 


that in trimming the bottom edge of 
one of the notes the lower part of the 
capital “J” of “Josephine” was cut off. 
It was possible to state that the trim- 
ming of the bottom edge occurred after 
the name was signed, because the ink 
had not run downward over the edge of 
the paper as it would have done if the 
ink stroke in the “J’’ had extended off 
the paper while being written. Fur- 
thermore, the ink in the upstroke to the 
tail of the “J’? formed a _ perfectly 
smooth juncture at the edge of the 
paper. There was no running of the 
ink along the edge of the paper and no 
slipping or sputtering of the pen. 

An additional point of evidence that 
indicated it was necessary to trim the 
paper on which the notes were written 
to get rid of evidence that the docu- 
ment was not originally intended to be 
used as a promissory note, was the fact 
that the left margin of the paper was 
trimmed in an oblique and peculiar 
manner. The expert pointed out that 
a still further indication that the docu- 
ment was originally a different type of 
an instrument than it now appeared 
was the fact that the signature was 
written on a printed line that was so 
thin that it was not readily observed 
unless carefully scrutinized. 

These and other things pointing to- 
ward the spuriousness of the alleged 
promissory notes were pointed out to 
the court. At the termination of the 
trial the judge rendered his decision in 
favor of Mrs. Harriman, stating that 
the four promissory notes were spurious 
and that although he was convinced she 
wrote the signatures, he was equally 
convinced she did not sign them to the 
promissory notes. 

As a sequel to this case, some months 
after the trial Paul C. Gordon, the man 
who brought forward these alleged 
promissory notes, made a confession 
and explained how he obtained her gen- 
uine signatures. He stated that a few 
years previously he had worked for 
Mrs. Harriman and that subsequently 
he got into trouble and was sentenced 
to jail. While in jail he and a jail-mate 
devised a plot to defraud Mrs. Harri- 
man out of some money. 

After they got out of jail they imme- 
diately set out to put their scheme into 
execution. They first visited a printer 
and instructed him to print some real 
estate forms. The printed form was so 
arranged that questions respecting 
property to be sold or rented were to 
be answered at the top of the paper, but 
the place for the signature of the owner 
was placed at the bottom of the paper. 
This place was designated by two thinly 
printed lines below which was the word 
“Owners.” 

The associate of Gordon whom Mrs. 
Harriman did not know then went to 
her and represented that he was an 
agent of a real estate company (which 
company did not exist) and told her 
he could rent her property at one of the 
California beaches for a high rental. 
Mrs. Harriman readily signed some pa- 
pers for the young man giving him an 
option for sixty days to see if he could 
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fulfil the agreement. She signed each 
paper immediately above the word 
“‘Owners,”’ where she was instructed to 
sign, which left a blank space above 
her signature. No duplicate copy was 
left with her. Gordon and his accom- 
plice then cut off the top part of the 
paper which bore the questions and an- 
swers about the property. The paper 
was also trimmed at the bottom to cut 
off the printed word “Owners” and 
other printed words were cut away from 
the left margin. They then had four 
pieces of paper bearing the genuine 
signatures of Josephine Harriman. In 
one instance in cutting the word “‘Own- 
ers’? away the lower part of the “J” in 
“Josephine” was snipped off, which ac- 
counted for that condition which had 
been pointed out at the trial during the 
expert testimony. 

The confession of Gordon corro- 
borated in full what the physical evi- 
dence had established at the trial. It 
may be thought that Mrs. Harriman 
should have immediately connected the 
signing of the options with the promis- 
sory notes, but the latter were not pre- 
sented to her for payment until many 
months after the options to rent her 
beach property had been signed. She 
had not heard again from the real es- 
tate agent, and she had entirely forgot- 
ten the transaction. In addition she had 
no way to connect the alleged agent 
with Paul C. Gordon. 

If people transacted business to a 
greater extent with persons and com- 
panies who have earned a reputation 
for reliability, there would be far less 
danger of being defrauded or involved 
in costly litigation. 


Hanks Estate Fraud 

It is possible to alter a power of at- 
torney into a will. This very thing 
was done in an attempt to fraudulently 
obtain possession of a wealthy estate 
left by Arthur M. Hanks, apartment 
house owner of Los Angeles. Hanks 
was an elderly bachelor of miserly hab- 
its and very secretive about his business 
affairs. At his death no will could be 
located. He had no relatives nearer 
than cousins, most of whom did not 
know him. However, some time after 
his death a will was “found” which 
left all of his property to a woman 
friend. This brief will read: 

“T, Arthur M. Hanks, hereby au- 
thorize Mrs. W. R. Mozee to transact 
all my business affairs, and I also re- 
quest At my death, my estate goes to 
her. 

His (X) mark”’ 

The document was signed by a cross, 
as at the date of the signing Hanks was 
in a hospital, too ill to write his name. 
The document was signed by two nurses 
as witnesses. 

The document appeared to be a will. 
However, the attorneys for the legal 
heirs decided to investigate it to ascer- 
tain if it could be a forgery. The docu- 
ment expert whom they consulted made 
a microscopic examination of the in- 
strument. Among other things he 
measured the typewriting for align- 
ment, made enlarged photographs to 
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illustrate his testimony, and at the trial 
testified that he had discovered evi- 
dence that convinced him that the docu- 
ment was originally a power of attor- 
ney reading: 
“TI, Arthur M. Hanks, hereby 
authorize Mrs. W. R. Mozee to 
transact all my business affairs. 


His (X) mark” 


In support of this conclusion he 
pointed out that an ink eradicator had 
been used to erase some ink writing 
immediately above the cross. After this 
erasure the document was put in the 
typewriter and an attempt was made to 
convert the period following the word 
“affairs” into a comma. However, the 
forger missed the period slightly, and 
the top of the comma did not hide the 
original period. Attention was also di- 
rected to the fact that the words which 
were the bequeathing part of the instru- 
ment reading: “and I also request At 
my death, my estate goes to her” were 
not typed when the rest of the docu- 
ment was written, because those words 
were completely out of alignment, both 
horizontally and vertically, with all of 
the other typewriting. Furthermore, 
those particular words which made a 
will out of the instrument were typed 
with a typewriter ribbon that was a 
different shade of color from that used 
in typing all the other words on the 
paper. Perhaps the crowning evidence 
of all, proving that the document had 
been fraudulently altered was the fact 
that a small amount of the liquid ink 
eradicator used to erase some ink writ- 
ing immediately above the cross had run 
down on the cross and caused it to 
smudge. This chemical had erased a 
part of the upper left prong of the 
cross. Since this chemical eradicator 
was used after Hanks made his cross 
mark, and since the words which trans- 
formed the document into a will were 
typed on top of the chemical erasure, it 
was evident the words reading “and I 
also request At my death, my estate 
goes to her” were written after the 
document was executed by Hanks. 

The proponents of the will attempted 
to offset this evidence by testimony of 
persons who claimed to be present at 
the execution of the will by Hanks. 
This included the testimony of the two 
nurses who signed as witnesses. It is 
quite probable that these two nurses 
signed as witnesses to the execution of 
the document when it was a power of 
attorney. Later, having forgotten its 
exact contents and seeing their signa- 
tures on the paper when called as wit- 
nesses in the will contest, they testified 
the document was now in exactly the 
same condition as it was when Hanks 
executed it. The physical evidence clear- 
ly demonstrated that this was not so, 
that it had been tampered with since 
that time. 

After carefully listening to all of the 
evidence the trial judge decided the doc- 
ument was a forgery and refused it to 
be probated. The proponents of the al- 
leged will did not appeal to the Appel- 
late Court from that decision. 


Hazel Glab Fails 


Hazel Glab, a notorious character, 
became convinced that she could manip- 
ulate a genuine document into a will 
and thus obtain a valuable estate. She 
decided that the way to do this was to 
ingratiate herself into the good graces 
of some wealthy elderly man, obtain his 
genuine signature to some paper, wait 
until his death, and then alter the pa- 
per into a will making herself the lega- 
tee. 

With this end in view she contrived 
to meet Albert L. Cheney, a well-to-do 
apartment house owner of Los Angeles, 
in his sixties and a widower. Hazel 
was in the thirties and a widow, due to 
the fact that her last husband had come 
to an untimely end, the victim of a 
carefully aimed bullet as he drove into 
his garage one night. She was blonde, 
good looking, vivacious, and specialized 
in pleasing men. She appeared very 
pleasing to the ailing Mr. Cheney. She 
also permitted him to drink all the hard 
liquor he wanted. One day, while trav- 
eling across the arid State of Nevada, 
Mr. Cheney had a heart attack as a 
result of alcoholism, and he died in a 
hotel in Las Vegas. 

Within a week after Cheney’s death 
Hazel filed a will signed “Albert L. 
Cheney.” She stated she wrote it at 
Cheney’s request, and that she wrote 
as he dictated it to her. The document 
left some furniture to Cheney’s only 
heir, a daughter, and bequeathed the 
remainder of the entire estate to Hazel 
Glab, under the name of Hazel Belford. 
It was signed by two witnesses. 

The testator’s signature looked genu- 
ine and the able lawyers employed by 
Cheney’s daughter to contest the will 
were confronted with what appeared to 
be a genuine document. A contest was 
filed in which undue influence consti- 
tuted the principal ground of attack on 
the validity of the instrument. As the 
time neared for the trial it became more 
and more evident to the lawyers that 
the evidence of undue influence was 
weak. After consultation with another 
lawyer, the well known Kiwanian and 
able attorney, Charles E. (Pat) Milli- 
kan of Los Angeles, who was retained 
to help try the case, it was decided an 
examiner of questioned documents 
should be engaged to examine the will, 
to determine whether or not any physi- 
cal evidence could be found which would 
assist in determining the facts. 

After a careful examination the ex- 
pert reported to the lawyers that the 
signature to the alleged will was actu- 
ally written by Cheney, but that there 
was physical evidence present which 
showed the will had been written over 
erased writing. By the aid of ultra- 
violet light some of this erased writing 
could be read, and it became evident 
that this document had originally been 
an entirely different kind of a document 
signed by Cheney. This original writing 
had all been erased except the signa- 
ture. Hazel Glab had then written in 
above the genuine signature the terms 
of the will, leaving to herself Cheney’s 
property. This evidence, substantiated 
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by enlarged photographs, was presented 
in court. 

Mrs. Glab looked unflinchingly at the 
court and told her story in a cool, col- 
lected manner. She described in detail 
the dictation of the will by Cheney, how 
he then signed with the same pen and 
ink she had used in writing the body of 
the will, and how the two witnesses 
signed at Cheney’s request. 

At the termination of the trial the 
judge denied the will to probate, stat- 
ing that he did not believe Cheney ever 
saw the document in its present form. 
The judge then referred the matter to 
the district attorney’s office. 

During the contest one of the wit- 
nesses to the alleged will had left town, 
not remaining to testify. A few weeks 
later he was arrested in Pennsylvania 
and made a confession in which he 
stated Hazel Glab had talked him into 
signing the will after Cheney’s death 
and that Cheney had never requested 
him to witness any will. 

Hazel Glab and the witnesses to the 
alleged will were indicted by the grand 
jury for forgery and for preparing false 
evidence. The witness who had made 
the confession pleaded guilty to helping 
prepare the fraudulent evidence, and 
the other witness and Hazel Glab were 
tried before a jury. The physical evi- 
dence showing that the document had 
been altered into a will was presented 
before the jury in the criminal trial, and 
the expert testimony was substantiated 
by enlarged photographs showing the 
erasures. In addition, it was shown 
that while the ink in the body of the doc- 
ument looked to the casual observer like 
the same ink as that used in writing 
the signature, actually it was an en- 
tirely different ink. The jury convicted 
Hazel Glab and the witness to the will 
who stood trial; the other alleged wit- 
ness had already pleaded guilty. 

As a result of the investigation of 
this forgery there developed a reinves- 
tigation of the mysterious shooting of 
Hazel Glab’s husband. New evidence 
was discovered. She was then tried and 
found guilty of murdering her husband. 


The forger is continually striving to 
commit the so-called perfect crime. His 
objective is to alter a document or imi- 
tate a handwriting so cleverly as to 
frustrate detection. Modern science, 
however, through the use of the micro- 
scope, the camera, ultra-violet rays, 
infra-red photography, and measuring 
instruments of precision, has proved to 
be the nemesis of the forger. 


National Music Week 


National Music Week is being ob- 
served this year May 7 to 13 and as 
usual many Kiwanis clubs will take an 
active part in this observance. The 
general program for 1939 emphasizes 
the “Support of Group Activities.” Ki- 
wanis clubs are enabled to give espe- 
cially close codperation under these 
circumstances. Many special programs 
are being developed. 
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Cleveland Makes It “Four R’s” 


equally competent in music, art, his- 
tory, science and geography? 

“Now the radio brings master les- 
sons, prepared by experts, to each room. 
Every lesson is the work of many minds, 
the result of dozens or hundreds of 
hours of preparation and research. It 
guides teacher as well as pupil, does a 
better job than any individual could do, 
no matter how skillful or how earnest 
that individual may be. 

“More directly, radio teaches children 
to concentrate, to listen intently, to fol- 
low directions promptly. It economizes 
the time of both pupil and teacher, and 
it stimulates interest. Besides, it in- 
troduces a new personality into the 
daily schoolroom routine, and that, too, 
has a good effect.” 

Research under a federal grant at 
Ohio State University indicates that 
radio elicits pupils’ interest better than 
books or visual aids, it makes possible 
the introduction of more up-to-date 
material, and finally, pupils seem to 
retain ear-received instruction better 
than material they read. 

There is no doubt that children like 
it. Last winter Cleveland ran a history 
quiz for fifth grade, boys competing 
against girls, rooms against rooms, 
schools against schools. It held all the 
excitement of a world series for 4,700 
pupils; more important, made history a 
thrilling sport. 

The quiz began in individual class- 
rooms, boys against girls, like an old- 
fashioned spelling bee, with the radio 
asking the questions. Three boys and 
three girls, who stood up longest in each 
room, represented their room in school 
quizzes. Schools competing against 
schools narrowed the contest to a final 
run-off, with three boys facing three 
girls. 

The entire quiz was broadcast to all 
fifth grades. Pupils competed even in 
submitting the questions, and each ques- 
tion was credited on the air to the child 
who suggested it. Boys pulled for the 
boys’ team, girls for the girls’. Each 
time Johnny or his neighbor Sue gave 
a wrong answer or hesitated, thousands 
of hands shot up in schoolrooms, and 
teachers allowed their own children to 
reply. 

Besides history, there are quizzes in 
music, social science, arithmetic. Stu- 
dents participate in each, help prepare 
each by suggesting questions. 

Follow any fifteen-minute broadcast 
from inception to the moment it signs 
off the air and you discover that weeks 
of intensive effort have gone into it. 
Half a dozen or a score of teachers 
have contributed to it. Dozens of books 
have been studied, many visits made to 
library and educational museum, pic- 
tures by the hundred scrutinized and re- 
jected before the set of six or eight lan- 
tern slides is made. Test classes have 
served as guinea pigs not once but sev- 
eral times. The best teachers in the 
particular subject and such available 
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outside assistants as can be found have 
contributed their ideas and their efforts. 

Take a lesson in safety, for example. 
Like all others, it lasts roughly fifteen 
minutes. But one year before it goes 
on the air, work begins with a confer- 
ence of teachers. Each subject treated 
by radio is assigned to a specific school, 
known as a “curriculum center,” staffed 
by experts in its particular field. There 
are ten such centers, one each for art, 
arithmetic, social studies, safety, hand- 
crafts, English, science, music, physi- 
cal education and handwriting. 

Robert Fulton School, on East One 
Hundred and Fortieth Street, is the 
“center” for safety instruction, and 
there gather the principal, six or seven 
teachers, the department of education’s 
safety supervisor, the police captain in 
command of the city of Cleveland’s 
traffic safety squad. They start to as- 
semble ideas and begin preparation of a 
rough outline of their script. The next 
week they return, each bringing a fur- 
ther contribution. These are integrat- 
ed, condensed, rewritten, until at the 
third or fourth meeting an actual script 
has developed. 

Then the sessions take on the air of 
a Hollywood story conference. 

Cries of “No! No! No! That’s dull! 
Speed it up! Want them to start 
yawning?” echo through the conference 
rooms. Teachers who five years ago 
knew and cared nothing about radio 
technique, discuss “poor showmanship,” 
“over-stimulation,” “peak of interest,” 
“audience reaction.” 

Children picked from the “center” 
are photographed in dramatic situa- 
tions illustrating safety, and these pic- 
tures eventually become lantern slides. 

Finally the script is ready. It is 
broadcast to one schoolroom only, while 
its authors, stop-watches in hand, time 
the reactions of the children, diligent- 
ly search for dull spots where interest 
wanes. 

After this trial broadcast, the experts 
remain in the room, listening to the 
continuation of the lesson. Through 
hearing questions by the teacher and 
the pupils’ answers, they discover what 
parts of the program need to be made 
more clear, what points to stress, which 
material to omit. 

The program is then rewritten, elim- 
inating interest-lags, toning down those 
points where pupils might become over- 
stimulated. Again and again it goes 
on the air, one room at a time, until 
these “pre-view audiences” prove it 
is ready for general broadcasting. 

This entire process has taken weeks 
or months; now the broadcast must be 
fitted into the schedule for next semes- 
ter. Thus a year may well pass be- 
tween the start and the presentation. 
Often that is not too much time to get 
sound-effects ready, to prepare the 
printed instructions for classroom 
teachers, assemble the “visual aids,” 
pick the voice, rehearse the program. 


Each program is transcribed, may 
be replayed in any classroom which for 
any reason has been unable to partici- 
pate in the first rendition, or for “slow 
groups” that require repetition. It may 
even be repeated the next year without 
additional research and labor, if the 
experts feel that it cannot be improved 
upon. 

For the present only large city school 
systems can afford such a set-up. The 
Cleveland experiment is financed in 
part by $42,000, to be spread over two 
years, contributed by the General Edu- 
cation Board, a Rockefeller endow- 
ment; the school treasury will have to 
make up the slight deficit. 

Though commercial stations would 
give the schools time free of charge, 
Cleveland has its own radio station for 
intensely practical reasons. Broadcast- 
ers must think first of their commercial 
obligations, and when these conflict 
with school programs, often the schools 
have to give way to a sponsor’s prefer- 
ence for an hour. The radio studios 
have found that it is unwise to allow 
silent periods of more than fifteen sec- 
onds, else home listeners, tuning in, 
pass by their stations. But in school 
broadcasts, there are points at which 
the silent period must be as much as a 
minute and a half, to give pupils time 
to perform some school room task. Ob- 
viously it is unfair to expect the studios 
to codperate to this extent. 

Also, the time limits of the com- 
mercial stations are inflexible. A broad- 
cast must start on the dot, end on a 
split second, be either fifteen or thirty 
minutes long. Often, Cleveland finds, 
a subject will not stand more than 
twelve minutes on the air, or will re- 
quire seventeen minutes. Such odd 
program lengths are impossible on the 
commercial wave bands. 

Six full-time employes operate Cleve- 
land’s Station WBOE. These include 
the director, the musical director, and 
sound men and engineers. Headquar- 
ters of the radio division on the sixth 
floor of the Board of Education building 
contains three well-equipped small 
studios, audition rooms, control rooms, 
and a transcription library. 

In the first semester after Cleveland 
set up its own broadcasting unit, it con- 
centrated its effort on the elementary 
schools. It now is beginning to explore 
the high schools with a few programs. 

That children are radio-minded is 
proved by the fact that in nearly every 
building a “radio club” has sprung up. 
As adjuncts to English, public speaking, 
drama and current events courses, these 
clubs give valuable aid. Cleveland 
boys and girls are far from “mike shy.” 
They clamor to go on the air, to take 
part in “broadcasts” distributed 
through public address systems in their 
own schools. The clubs concern them- 
selves with programs, not with radio 
engineering. Members show little in- 
terest in kilocycles and mechanical 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 
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Q. A club wrote us asking us to sell 
tickets for an event to be held by them 


to finance their “Under-Privileged” 


work. They were quite upset when our 
Board limited our participation to an 
announcement of the event. What 


would you suggest in such cases? 
(Secre tary) 


A. I think your Board was sound in 
its action. Why should any club expect 
another club more than to announce the 
event? Every club faces the problem 
of raising its own funds for community 
activity. There is a limit to the money 
which can be raised for such purposes 
from the membership of the average 
club or community. Each club and its 
community should stand on its own feet. 
Announcement of the opportunity to 
participate is all that should be ex- 


pected. 


Q. Does a past governor, now an 
honorary member of his club, have the 
privilege of voting at his district con- 
vention? (Governor) 

A. Yes, he does have voting privilege. 
His eligibility to participate in the con- 
vention is based on his membership in a 
Kiwanis club without distinction as to 
type of membership—District By-Laws, 
Article X, Section 8. 


Q. Will our club be disciplined if we 
do not have a delegate at Boston in 
June? (Secretary) 


A. No, the “penalty” clause for non- 
attendance at two consecutive conven- 
tions was removed some time ago. How- 
ever, your club should make every 
reasonable effort to have at least one 
representative at Boston. 


Q. Will you give a brief definition of 
Kiwanis International? (Secretary) 


A. Kiwanis International is a “not 
for profit” organization of Kiwanis 
clubs which have been accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and chartered in the 
manner provided in the By-Laws and 
which continue to comply with the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws as adopted or 
amended. 


Q. Should the club or just the Board 
vote on new members? (Chairman) 


A. The Board, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Classification and Member- 
ship Committees. 


Q. Should the action on all proposals 
for membership be presented to the 
Board by the Membership Committee? 
(Secretary) 

A. Yes, the Committee should re- 
port the Committee’s complete activity 
whether favorable or unfavorable. 


Q. Is it well to elect to membership in 
our club officials temporarily located 
here in connection with a construction 
project? (Lieutenant Governor) 

A. No, but you might extend the 
courtesies of the club to them while they 
are there. Build your membership with 
permanent business and _ professional 
men. 


Q. Must an individual’s attendance 
record start on January first or can 
attendance tabs be given on an annual 
basis from any date? (Governor) 

A. An individual attendance record 
can run from any date. 


Q. Are honorary members appointed 
for the fiscal year January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31? (Secretary) 

A. Not by requirement. Clubs often 
do adjust their honorary membership 
list to that basis as a convenience in 
record keeping. 


Q. Should honorary members be 
given a button? (Secretary) 

A. No. Article XIV of the Constitu- 
tion does not include honorary members 
as being entitled to wear the emblem. 





Q. How can we avoid the entertain- 
ment tax on our show for the benefit of 
“The Day Nursery”? (Secretary) 

A. See the revenue representative 
in your city. The Nursery is un- 
doubtedly organized and is a recognized 
charitable institution in your commu- 
nity. Iam sure funds raised for it and 
paid directly to it will be exempt. The 
best way to proceed is to contact the 
deputy who must collect the tax unless 
you comply with the legal requirements. 
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gadgets. They study audience reaction, 
sustained interest, sound effects, voice 
control, musical interludes, dramatic 
sequence. To them, the play’s the thing. 

Teachers agree that radio is improv- 
ing the diction of both faculty and pu- 
pils. Boys and girls, anxious to be 
called before the microphones, strive 
for better pronunciation. Teachers, 
wanting to broadcast lessons, take voice 
tests, while other teachers, listening, 
decide by vote who has the best radio 
personality, the clearest enunciation, 
the most stimulating delivery. Thus 
Cleveland, with 62 per cent of its mil- 
lion people either foreign born or first- 
generation American, hopes through 
school radio to improve its accent. 

The Cleveland station reaches not 
only children, but their parents. Once 
each week adults by the thousand gath- 
er in school auditoriums to hear pro- 
grams devoted to “Your School and 
Your Child,” and there are free night 
classes by radio for parents who want 
to brush up on their own three R’s. 

Meanwhile the school system is mak- 
ing a collection of records of important 
broadcast events, for use in history, so- 
cial science and other courses. Thus 
children hear a British king abdicate, 
a German Fuehrer address the Reich- 
stag, an American president take his 
oath of office as part of some pre- 
scribed course. 

That is one of the things Cleveland 
educators mean by “‘vitalizing” factors. 
History comes alive in the middle of a 
lesson, music is an integral part of the 
day’s work, students and teachers par- 
ticipate, rather than listen. 

Whether direct teaching by radio or 
merely “enrichment” programs in the 
long run will prove education’s most 
effective aid, only time will tell. Cleve- 
land’s work is very new, highly experi- 
imental. Nobody supposes radio will 
supplant other methods; it is just one 
new tool. As someone once sagely re- 
marked, “The best way to teach is in 
a number of ways.” But enticing hori- 
zons beckon. Perhaps some day even 
the one-room rural school can offer its 
children instruction by the world’s best 
teachers. Meanwhile educators argue, 
broadcasters worry, and _ Cleveland 
school children have a wonderful time 
as their city experiments with “Read- 
in’, ’Ritin’, ’Rithmetic, and Radio.” 


The Glamour of 


Gloucester 
(From page 205) 


vessel, with the wind howling a gale 
and mountainous waves threatening to 
engulf it at any moment. It may be in 
the dead of night, a blinding blizzard 
raging, so dark you can hardly see your 
hand before you—then is the greater 
danger of collision with other fishing 
craft, or of being run down by some 
ocean-liner in whose path much of the 
fishing is done. Add to all this, sub- 
zero weather, spray that freezes as it 
falls on the oil skins of the fishermen, 
stiff with cold; tons of ice to be chopped 
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from the rigging and the decks so the 
ship won’t flounder—then you have a 
picture of the hardships these men en- 
dure to bring in their catch. 

Georges Banks is one of the roughest 
places on which to fish off the New Eng- 
land Coast. It is here and on the 
Grand Banks off the dreaded shoals of 
Sable Island that many a Gloucester 
vessel with all of its crew have gone 
to a watery grave. These fishing 
grounds have well been called the 
“Grave Yard of the Atlantic.” Ina 
single storm on the night of February 
24, 1826, fifteen Gloucester vessels and 
their crews o# one hundred and twen- 
ty men were lost, leaving seventy 
widows and one hundred and forty 
fatherless children to mourn for them. 
Terrific gales during the winters of 
1873, 1876, and again in 1879 wrought 
dreadful havoc among the fishing fleets. 

Old-timers will recall when there 
were more than five hundred “sail” in 
the various fisheries out of Gloucester. 
Today, vessels do not have to depend 
upon sail alone but are equipped with 
Diesel engines which make them inde- 
pendent of tide and wind and enable 
them sometimes to escape impending 
danger; but they are not always suc- 
cessful. The sea is always exacting its 
heavy toll. Last year it claimed five 
Gloucester vessels and sixteen of her 
fishermen. Since the year 1830 to the 
present day, just about one third of 
Gloucester’s history as a fishing port, 
the sea has taken 1,026 of her vessels 
and a total of 4,836 of her men. 
Tragedy, but yet adventure and ro- 
mance. 

One of the greatest dangers a fish- 
erman has to contend with is the dread 
fog which sometimes suddenly settles 
over the fishing grounds and shuts out 
all view. Fishermen in their small 
dories have become separated from 


their vessels and are lost for days. 
Some never return. 

True—there have been changes in 
Gloucester’s fleet of fishing vessels dur- 
ing the past decade. Although today all 
vessels carry some sail, they are 
equipped with engines and are more 
independent of wind and tide than in 
the early days. 

Yet these changes have taken but 
little from the romance and the 
glamour of this picturesque fishing 
port. The streets are still quaint and 
narrow. The “old salts’”’ still gather to 
pass the time of day at ‘“‘fishermen’s 
corner” midway along the _ busy 





thoroughfare of this little city. The | 


harbor is still full of ships with masts | 


towering high above the decks and they | 
still sail to the distant banks and re- | 


turn to unload their catches at the 
different wharves. Fishing nets are 
still hung on racks as they used to be— 
all along the waterfront—miles of 
them. Sea gulls still wheel in the blue 
haze of the sky and with their piercing 
cries shout a welcome, as it were, to 
each incoming craft. 
You walk = about 


the timbered 


wharves along the waterfront and you | 


find the place fairly bursting with 
glamour that finds being in everything 
even to the salt that crunches under 
your feet. 
varied and busy activity—trim 





There is fascination in the | 
and | 


sturdy “Glos’ter Fishermen” unloading | 


their catches; others with sails a-flutter, 
drying in the sun; vessels “fitting out” 
for another trip—the crew cutting bait, 
overhauling nets and gear, and busy 


with a hundred and one duties that are | 
a part only of the waterfront of a sea- | 


port town. You see the fishermen busy 
at their work, and as you watch them 
and listen to their conversations, you 
wonder at the character of these men 
who follow the sea. 


Foreign Trade Important 
(From page 206) 


the future of a country was dependent 
upon the education of its young men 
and women and he encouraged the 
young people to develop sound optim- 
ism and a belief in the future. At the 
present time this is still one of the im- 
portant things for us to consider. 

In connection with the better distri- 
bution of food, clothing and raw ma- 
terials, one of the things in which the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
is also interested, we have no right to 
talk about a surplus of food in one 
place when people in other parts of 
the world are dying of starvation. It 
is up to us to get that surplus to the 
people who need it. 

The talents of the people and the 
quality of the soil are unevenly di- 
vided in this world, which means that 
certain people in certain countries of 
the world are able to produce certain 
things to better advantage than any- 
one else. It is our job to find a way 
for those people to sell to other peo- 





ple what they can produce to advan- 
tage which in turn will enable them to 
buy from other people the things 
which can be produced to better ad- 
vantage in other countries. 

As nations increase their exports, 
they can pass on the benefits to the 
consumers in their own country, 
through lowered prices, resulting in 
increased production. As nations in- 
crease their imports, particularly of 
raw materials, they are able to manu- 
facture a wider variety of necessities 
and luxuries and supply the needs of 





| Three 


all people. I do not know of any in- | 


dustrial country in the world which, 
without participating in world trade, 
can improve or even maintain its pres- 
ent standards of living. 

In the development and improve- 
ment of standards of living, interna- 
tional trade has been and will be the 
most important factor. The exchange 
of goods and services between nations 
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serves a twofold purpose: First, im- 
provement of our own country’s stand- 
ard of living through increasing em- 
ployment and purchasing power; sec- 
ondly, the improvement of living 
perity, which inevitably brings peace 
in its wake. 

Let us consider the importance of 
foreign trade from the standpoint of 
our own country. In the United States, 
7,500,000 industrial workers depend 
directly or indirectly upon our ex- 
port sales. The United States has 7 
per cent of the population of the 
world, but we have developed this 
7 per cent industrially to a point where 
we now manufacture 50 per cent of 
everything manufactured in the world, 
and under our American system, we 
are able to consume here at home 
more than 90 per cent of our manu- 
factured products. 

When I hear people say that the 
United States should not give any at- 
tention to foreign trade, that we should 
live within ourselves, I feel that we 
are the last country in the world to 
attempt a policy of isolation because 
we are so dependent upon so many 
different things to keep our people 
employed and to maintain and im- 
prove our standards of living. In the 
iron and steel industry alone it is nec- 
essary for us to import forty differ- 
ent ingredients from 57 different coun- 
tries to produce those products. 

I dare say that there is not a home 
in America that does not have in it a 
tin can of food. It would be almost 
impossible for our country to serve 
satisfactorily the needs of its own 
population from the standpoint of food 
if it were not for tin cans, and we 
have never produced an ounce of tin 
in the United States. We import all 
our tin. 

When we buy an automobile we 
feel it is an American product and we 
do not realize that it contains 57 dif- 
ferent ingredients produced outside 
the United States. 

A nation is only as great as its cul- 
tural and spiritual development. Real 
character, built on a spiritual founda- 
tion, with culture as its cornerstone, 
is as important to civilization as the 
power line is to the modern city. The 
greatest literature has not yet been 
written, the finest painting has not 
yet been painted, the greatest sym- 
phony has not yet been composed. 
Religion is one of the bulwarks of 
culture and civilization that will stand 
forever. 

I have mentioned a number of 
things which, in my judgment, are go- 
ing to help us improve world condi- 
tions. But the things I have men- 
tioned are not the full answer. This 
world of ours needs something bigger 
and broader, and that is a spiritual re- 
vival throughout the world, not neces- 
sarily based on any particular religious 
affiliation, but based upon the Golden 
Rule. We must all have in our hearts 
a real desire to do right by our fellow 
men. 
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Notice has been received of the death 
of William L. Boatright of Golden, Colo- 
rado, former governor of the Rocky 
Mountain District. He has a long rec- 
ord of service in Kiwanis, having been 
a district trustee of his club in 1923, 
lieutenant governor in 1926, and dis- 
trict governor in 1927. He was also 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations in 1927. 

& 

J. Kenneth Fraser, president in 1938 
of the Kingston, Ontario, club, died 
suddenly while talking over welfare 
matters with Past President Harry 
Stewart. The funeral was held Feb. 24. 
Kiwanian Fraser was president of his 
club at the time of Mrs. H. G. Hat- 
field’s fatal illness and rendered earn- 
est and important service to President 
Hatfield. Past President Fraser was 
chairman of the Welfare Board of the 
city of Kingston and had a record of 
distinguished Kiwanis service. 

& 

Allan J. Coleman, “greeter” of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, and for four- 
teen years chairman of its reception 
committee, died after an illness of four 
months. As a greeter of visitors he 
was unique. His welcome addresses to 
visitors formed an impressive part of 
the weekly luncheon programs. Hun- 
dreds of letters came to the club offices 
expressing appreciation of visitors. No 
trouble was too great for him to take 
to make the visitor welcome and his 
activities will be remembered by the 
thousands who have visited the Chi- 
cago club. 

e 

The California-Nevada District lost 
a valuable Kiwanian by death in the 
person of Dr. Leon D. Moore, lieuten- 


J. Ralph Bracken, Detroit, Michigan, 
past president. 

Frisby W. Ross, Fort Frances, On- 
tario, president-elect, 1939. 

Charles Schweizer, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, past president. 

Phil C. Porter, Hamilton, Illinois, 
past president. 

Fred L. Haskell, Windham, Maine, 
past president. 

Edwin Simpkins, San Jose, Califor- 
nia, past president. 

Frank G. Overbeke, Olmsted Falls, 
Ohio, past president. 

Dr. A. Atlee Radcliff, Frederick, 
Maryland, past president. 

Kenneth D. Leigh, Hyde Park, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, immediate past president. 

Vernon C. Ramseyer, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, past president. 

Roy E. Offenhauer, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, past president. 

James F. Stephenson, New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio, past president. 

W. R. Cooley, Monrovia, California, 
past president. 


ant-governor in 1934, of the Santa Bar- 
bara club. 
a 

The Nashville, Tennessee, club 
mourns the death of W. S. Young, for- 
mer lieutenant-governor of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District and past presi- 
dent of the Springfield, Tennessee, club. 

& 

Hot Springs, South Dakota, Kiwani- 
ans regret the death of Chaplain Guy 
P. Squire, who saw active army serv- 
ice in the Philippines, on the Mexican 
border and during the World War. He 
was chaplain of the state penitentiary 
and later of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

e 

The death of Dr. Charles L. Wyeth, 
former lieutenant-governor of the Ohio 
District, marks the passing of one of 
Norwalk’s most beloved past  presi- 
dents. 

* 

The Kiwanis Club of Mexico, Mis- 
souri, sustained a heavy loss when for- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor Moss M. 
Edwards passed away recently. 

ae 

Kiwanis lost an excellent member 
when George R. Deuel of the Jellico, 
Tennessee, club, former lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, passed away recently. 


The Elwood, Indiana, club lost by 
death one of its most valued members 
in the person of Robert H. Carpenter, 
former lieutenant-governor of the In- 
diana District. 


= 
The Raleigh, North Carolina, club 
suffered a loss in the passing of John S. 
McDonald, lieutenant-governor of the 
Carolinas District in 1930 and a past 
president of the club. 


Clifford T. Dotson, Harlan, Kentucky, 
past president. 

C. Osear Flanders, Madison, Maine, 
past president. 

David A. Patchell, Midland, Ontario, 
past president. 

Homer J. Hale, Hamilton, Ontario, 
past president. 

E. G. Miller, Warren, Ohio, past 
president. 

William E. Blackman, Trenton, New 
Jersey, past president. 

George A. Bengel, Springfield, Ili- 
nois, past president. 

Thomas P. Low, La Jolla, California, 
past president. 

Joseph T. McKinney, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, past president. 

E. E. Eikenbary, Wabash, Indiana, 
past president. 

O. M. Gordon, Elma, Washington, 
past president. 

Elbert A. Hoffman, Troy, New York, 
past president. 

Wm. F. Clausen, Hanover, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president. 
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The Family at the Crossroads 


(From page 197) 


mal economic basis. Each condition or 
case must be dealt with individually. 
Kiwanis can, however, aid in many 
ways to adjust the environment of the 
home. Kiwanis influence and service to 
a great measure can direct and aid in 
the program of insuring a moral and 
progressive community—a healthy en- 
vironment—domestic, social and indus- 
trial, in which to shape the developing 
personality and the opportunity to use 
constructively the various experiences 
that all are certain to pass through. 
What the world is in dire need of is 
not anarchy but organization. As soci- 
ety develops, and social relationships 
increase in complexity, the need for 
organization, codperation and fraternity 
becomes more impelling. The modern 
social system is indeed a vast organism 
and as such needs a coordinating power 
to adjust and align its different parts. 
The Kiwanis spirit stands at a stra- 
tegical point where its influence can 
foster and develop the best interest of 
the homemakers of the community. Its 
basic principles hold in contempt all 
forms of tyranny and injustice, for 
justice and equity are the two guard- 
ians protecting man, and tranquility 


and progress are the basic notes of evo- 
lution. 

Kiwanis therefore can use its influ- 
ence to protect the home, insofar as it 
is able. It will aid the child whose des- 
tinies now appear so problematical— 
support all laws and institutions, which 
aim to sustain an ever-advancing civili- 
zation and maintain that spirit which 
gives primacy to the human and spirit- 
ual. A true Kiwanian responds readily 
and sensibly to the idea that traits of 





character in youth are neither mere | 


educational reactions to training, nor 
the result of exercising mental abili- 
ties, but that faith must be directed to 
abide in the superiority of the spirit. 
Kiwanians aim to associate joy and 
happiness with love, service and justice, 
for this sounds their attitude to the en- 
vironment, which includes the homes, 
the schools and the churches. 
Kiwanis must join with other move- 
ments which aim to solve the vexatious 
problems of today, for unless 


these | 
problems are seriously considered and | 


ultimately solved, this generation may | 


hand down to the next generation, the 
end of a civilization. 


Country Boy Makes Good 


(From page 209) 


that there should be a Kiwanis angle. 
There was. 

Dr. R. C. Johnston, Past President of 
the Kiwanis Club of Aledo, furnished 
the grand champion to the young lady 
who raised and fed it and led it up to 
the experts who judged it to be the 
International Grand Champion Steer 
of 1938. It was furthermore said to be 
the thickest meated steer ever seen at 
the International Exposition. 

Kiwanian Johnston has a famous 
herd of black cattle and Mercer was 
descended from a line of anaestors 
famous in the annals of the Aberdeen 
Angus breed. 

Irene Brown is a 4-H club member 
and it was through this affiliation that 
she procured the calf which later be- 
came grand champion. Irene and her 
father went over to the R. C. Johnston 
farm last spring and selected the calf 
they later named Mercer for Irene’s 
4-H club work. No one at the Dr. 
Johnston farm was mistaken about 
Mercer. They knew he was good, plenty 
good. Of course no one knew he would 
be a champion but he came from the 
sort of ancestors that produce winners. 
So Dave Brown paid Dr. Johnston sixty 
dollars for the calf and whatever else 
was to happen would be strictly up to 
Irene. She, through her 4-H club work, 
would do the feeding and that would be 
the test. The calf was named for the 
county in which he was raised. 

One cannot but be curious to know 





what one feeds a calf to put on the | 


pounds that make a champion. We 
asked Irene about that part of it and 
here is what she said: 

“We started him off on grain, rather 
slow, one third ground oats and two 
thirds cracked corn with three quarters 
of a pound of oil meal and clover hay. 
We gradually increased the grain until 
he was what we call full feed by the 
latter part of June. By ‘full feed’ we 
mean all the grain he will eat every 
day without causing digestive trouble. 
The grain consisted largely of corn 
with one pound of oil meal and one and 
one-half pounds of Tarkio per day. 
Then in August we substituted barley 
for oats. He was a good feeder. 
Cleaned up his feed every day and kept 
getting fatter. By the middle of Au- 
gust he was looking good.” 

Then came Mercer’s first test in the 
show ring. He was taken to the Illinois 
State Fair with its great display of 
4-H club calves from far and wide and 
in the face of extremely keen com- 
petition he won. He not only won the 
championship of the 4-H club division 


but also the breed championship of the | 


entire show. 

Then the Browns started fitting Mer- 
cer up for the International Livestock 
show in Chicago, the greatest stock 
show in the world. On November 29 





Irene led Mercer into the Chicago ring | 


to bid for the greatest honor in the 
realm of the cattle world, the Grand 
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Championship. Kiwanian R. C. John- 
ston of Aledo was just as proud as 
Dave Brown or Dave’s daughter. 

Mercer stood before the expert ap- 
praising eyes of William J. Cumber, 
Theale, Berkshire, England, who had 
crossed the ocean to serve in the im- 
portant capacity of judge at the 1938 
live stock exposition. A feeder of prime 
steers in England, Mr. Cumber has a 
world-wide reputation as a cattle judge. 
Carefully and critically he went about 
his work for here was the world’s 
stock show. They now 
it couldn’t have been otherwise, 
that Mercer just naturally stuck out 
as a champion. Anyhow be that as it 
may the decision named Mercer as 
Grand Champion Steer of 1938. 

About five thousand dollars came to 
Irene Brown for her efforts with Mer- 
cer. That’s all put away and ear- 
marked for a college education. The 
Browns have been cattle raisers for 
generations. Whenever there is a 
Brown reunion about 250 persons at- 
tend. It’s a big family. Irene’s folks 
are farmers and stock raisers that just 
go on farming and raising stock know- 


ing that there is money in proper 
farming. They ought to know. They 
have been successful. 

Mercer, by the way, sold for $3,875 


which was $3.35 a pound on the hoof 
and was bought by the Firestone Farm 
Service Bureau. With Raus Brown 
(Irene’s brother) in attendance Mercer 
is on a tour of midwestern states, has 
a specially built trailer of his own and 
is a real trooper. He will be gone until 
May 14 when he gets back to Akron, 
Ohio, his home. He didn’t share the 
fate of a lot of grand champions, get 
himself all butchered up and have his 
steaks exhibited in restaurant windows 
right after the show. The writer 
doesn’t ever want to eat Mercer; he 
would live on broccoli if necessary. 
We went over to the high school 
when we visited Aledo and Kiwanian 
W. Clifford Lant, managing editor of 
the Times Record of Aledo, had ar- 
ranged for a little recess so we could 
interview Irene Brown. We found her 
quite unspoiled, an enthusiastic meni- 
ber of the sophomore class and busy 
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with geometery, English, home eco- 
nomics, and biology. She has _ been 
photegraphed and interviewed, ques- 
tioned over the radio, banqueted and 
feted and presented with trophies. She 
knows the answers to all the questions 
you can think of asking her and im- 
presses you with the fact that youth 
“an do mighty ‘well on the farm. A 
nice looking young lady is this very 
capable Irene Brown of Aledo, Dave 
Brown’s daughter. 

“Certainly young people can find 
careers on the farm,” she said in an- 
swer to the old familiar question. 
“They can enjoy life, keep healthy and 
be assured of good and sufficient in- 
comes. Of course there’s the matter 
of working and planning and being in- 
terested.” 

Irene really said a lot in the last 
twelve words of her statement. 

The Aledo club recently sponsored 
a celebration in Irene’s honor. About a 
hundred and fifty were present includ- 
ing Kiwanians and livestock breeders 
of the county. Clifford Lant, news- 
paperman, told us it was a fine meet- 
ing. John Bickett, president of the 
Kiwanis club welcomed the guests and 
turned the meeting over to Attorney 
Paul J. Graham, president of the Mer- 
cer County Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association, who presided. Kiwanian 
Lee Thornton, veteran Angus breeder 
introduced the speaker, H. H. Kildee, 
Dean of Agriculture at Iowa State 
College. Kiwanian Earl D. Peterson, 
county farm adviser, spoke for the 
4-H club and introduced Irene and 
other 4-H members. Dean Kildee, by 
the way, said that of all the interna- 
tional grand championship awards he 
had witnessed, none was more popular 
than the Mercer County entry. He com- 
mended highly the interest shown by 
Kiwanis International in encouraging 
the good work of 4-H clubs throughout 
the nation. 

You can’t blame them a bit in this 
“Aberdeenshire of America,” which is 
Mercer County’s honorary title, for be- 
ing proud of Irene and her dad and Doe 


Johnston and the Kiwanis club. Inter- 
national grand champions are some- 
thing to be proud of. 


“Stop and See Us’’—Say Buffalo and Denver 


@ Buffalo, New York, and Den- 
ver, Colorado, want you to stop 
and visit awhile on your way to 
or from the International Con- 
vention in Boston or on your 
way to either of the world fairs. 


HE Kiwanis Club of Buffalo extends 
a cordial welcome to stop in for a 
Wednesday club luncheon, to see the 
city and to make the twenty-mile trip 
to Niagara Falls. Buffalo occupies a 
key position on the Niagara frontier. 


The night illumination of the falls par- 
ticularly is a spectacle worth traveling 
many miles to see. 


The Peace Bridge connecting Buf- 
falo with the Dominion of Canada is 
one of the most heavily traveled pleas- 
ure bridges in the country. 


REALIZING that many Kiwanians 

and others will be traveling through 
Colorado this year en route to the In- 
ternational Convention in Boston and 
to the New York and San Francisco 
World Fairs, the Denver Kiwanis club 
invites the tourists to stop in their 
neighborhood and enjoy the recrea- 
tional facilities so readily available. 
The Denver club launched a letter cam- 
paign to secretaries in twelve states 
extending an invitation to visit the sec- 
tion. 














ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


Of great value to sec- 
retaries and committee 
chairmen in connection 
with the development 
of club plans for a high- 
er attendance average. 
















These are new designs 
OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE furnished because the 
demand for the first 
Your tenancy of that canine set brought about un- 
menage is not yet a bone of expectedly early deple- 


contention so show up at the 4: pps eye 
next Kiwanis meeting and find 1Oon OT STOCKS, ame 


out how good a well done prices and conditions. 
piece of the fatted calf will 
taste. 

































Sold only in 


sets of 10 two 







color cards of 


each of the 






12 designs (120 






cards) for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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Photo by M. 5S. Heiss 


“Ghe Glamoue of Gloucester 


A scene in the famous fishing village a few miles from Boston where the 
X 2 


twenty-third annual convention of Kiwanis International will be held 


CJune 18-22, 19359 





